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[‘* PAUL LECLERCQ!” SE CRIED OUT, “ AT LAST—AT LAST I HAVE FOUND you! ”] 


MARAQUITA. 
—+— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Tae stable clock wae striking ten, as Mara- 
quita, having, with great difficulty, contrived 
to escape from the drawing-room on the plea 
of a bad headache, pret Be yr sd through a 
little side-door, and reac the gate at the 
end of the plantation, where her father had 
‘appointed to meet her. She had wrapped her- 
self in a large fur-lined cloak, and drawn the 
hood over her head so as toform a complete 
‘disguise if any one saw her; but for all that her 
heart was beating with nervous violence as she 
glanced hurriedly round to make sure she was 
unobserved, and she trembled like a wind- 
shaken leaf, when Paul Chevasse stepped from 
peer aga bushes, and laid his hand on her 

oulder. 


“So, my truant bird, I find you at last,” he 
said in his low, soft tones. *‘ You thought, 
when you left Paris, that you said good-bye to 
me for ever, I suppose, but you were out in 





your calculations, ma chére--I shall not let you 
go 80 easily.” 

‘How did you discover where I was?” 
she asked, almost below her breath, and her 
heart sinking with the old, well-remembered 
feeling of hopelessness at the sound of his 
voice. 

‘‘ThatI will tell you on some future occa- 
sion ; at present I have more important thi 
to speak of. But,” he added, glancing round, 
“‘isthere no place near here—no arbour, or 
garden pavilion, where we can talk with less 
risk of being overheard?” 

She considered a moment, then led the way 
to a little summer-house on {the other side of 
the shrubbery; it had a door, and when this 
was shut they were pretty secure from intru- 
sion. 

“ At all events, this is better than being 
outside,” remarked Chevasee, striking a fusee, 
= with it lighting a lantern, that he held 
al his head, “ Your spirits don’t seem to 
be raised by the fact of my imity,” he 
added, with a disagreeable smile, as he sur- 
veyed his daughter’s features, which were quite 





colourless. You look the very reverse of 
leased.’’ 


P . 

“ Then my looks speak truth,” she answered, 
candidly. ‘‘IfI could have reconciled it to 
my conscience to have remained with you in 
Paris I should have done so; but I had only a 
choice of two evils, and I chose the one I 
thought the lesser,”’ 

“And since _your arrival in England 
you have been innocently happy, I suppose ?”’ 
C) } oy S-ye a — ¥s fn light restrain. - 

edid not y, but a light leapt up to 
her eyes, that aint as well as alle. r 

‘*That makes it all the greater pity that you 
should have to leave,” he went on, remorse- 
lessly ; ‘‘Iam returning to the Continent to- 
morrow, and I intend taking you with me,” 

She turned upon him with one of her old 
swift, rebellious movements. 

“Bat I will not go!’’she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, “If the life I led with you was 
bad then, it would be ten thousand times less 
endurable now, and nothing shall induce me to 
return to it!”’ 

“ You speak too strongly, ma belle—recollec* 
T am your father, and the law will enforce ary 
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command I may, think fittolay upon you. I 
don’t avigh to be harsh ; indeed, I figd kind 
measares. always agiswer best,.and it’s your 
own fault if you wake me use others, but I 
insist most strongly on having our;with me 
until you are twenty-one. 

**Papa! You don't know all. I have some- 
thing to tell yon that has changed the whole 
current of my Tife,” she said, clasping his srm 
withher i] @@ nervous fingers, while a lovely 
blash crept over her face from throat to brow. 
“Sir Prers Lyrgerd has asked me to be his 
wife!’ She waited a mioute for him to speak, 
but finding he made no attempt to do so, lifted 
her eyes, “and saw on bis face a look that 
brought vividly back to ber memory the ex- 

ressiou it bad worn Jast Christmas Eve, when 

e had c:ught aight of the baronet standing 
in the light of She Paris lamps. Some dim 
foreboding cf evil—a presentiment, that she 
could not “haxeexplained, struck a cold chill 
to her heart, aaa she peta, ae 

«Do pow dmos Sie Bie 

oo Yes.” 

‘*Toen ith a Bittle catching of the 
breath, “300 must alsodnow how fcrtuaate I 
am to have aven his love. Are you not—glad?” 

‘Tam porry-—very orry, for your own 


sake.” ; 
‘‘Batwhys you he? Iam aware "=| 

clasp'ny her & tegether, 

rapidly —*.of c* of position 

ump! how dhiy i ROR 


ce? 
‘* Dhatis a weny 
instance,” Pani « 
her witagnt nite. 
Thia atternoon Iagas ie — 
hidden cae oe x. nile Bir 
ers Was D, * 
thatpessed ;.and tdanocgh ret we havenet | 
been epnctly a model fa 
you atd—though -we Ft ye 
and have, in effect, very few. 
commu felt Tease 


ee 


ew b> wy 
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—you ape — ene person out. 

Picrs Lyggard eonner merry is 
There was 

with itp sense, of 


ners Wee g) 
ness ins wher 
at leagt s: genul! 

“ Y. mu speak © 
ix npati~ utly, 

« I won'd-og 
Won't yeu take ap 
withou' sceking sohness. 
vents ihe possibility of pemce 
wife?” 

“« Never |’ she cried, vehemently, “ Nothing 
cau—nothing shall part us!’’ 

He lonked,et;herfor.a moment insilenpe, 
and probably read aright the determinuatiendaer 
foe. expeeased. No, abe. sania nos. giver bim 
up! } 
“ Dhew,"ho, seid at, lapgth, sou, fares. me 
toa ecniession | had Leppd.to hawe, kept.frem 
you. ,.¥on heard the stezy Sir,Piess teldet.bis 
brothec—garbled and one-sidedef eounsey bat 
showing yt Hrethy accurately she;gort, ef feel- 
ing .he prtertained toward Leplerg the: men 
he aslel.floxace Lyngardia murderer. - Well, 
ZI aw, that.maal” 

Justa finat the. words. seemed tofall on ber 
ears aypthont .<opyaylag any meaning ,ito: her 
brain ;,tben, she stausered back,» ppperted 
hemeiiagainstthe all, Joaking. at shiag mith 
widaiy dilated cyan, and & Jaca, that, barxer 
had dierched,ta a.dead whiteness, 

“Tt is not trugrnii.cannot ..bertirae! ” she 
exclaimsd.atlast, ins, queer, balfstifledvoice, 
“ Flqaxes ROR id,gurely not; be go crugl.as,to 
permitis! 

“Dou: ppqak 89 pia at over- 
hear you,” he said nervously, glancing 
“ and the Very t thing J mwa ep Wesire 
would be for Sir Fiera to, see. me. . Naturally 
enongh you are inclined to take his view % 






thegffair, endsthere is not time for to 
exoml pate wok otherwise I ‘ight plead a 
Justification. BHowever, you see 1 apoke traly 
when I told you the impossibility of such a tie 
as Parveen ond Wifeexisting between you.” 

‘*Hash!” she exclaimed, in a low hearse 
whisper, and putting her hand to her brow, 
‘Don’t just.yet..—. want.to , 
realise what this means. At present it seems 
like an. eWfnl, awfnl.doeam:’” 

Cold hearted roué, utterly selfish man of the 
world as he was, he could not help being 
touched by the white agonyin her face—an 
agopvy all the more terrible to witness because 
of the dazed sort of bewilderment that.accom- 
panied it, The effect of a blow like ly 
unexpected and unprepared for, is at figghan 
almost utter suspension of the faculties. Migra- 
quita knew that she was living,.breaghing, 
that her father stood opposite, and ih d 








| »—e#en yet she cp arcefy Fr ze tha pan 
beagtifa drea s S ovecte th she m 
er: 


away Sir sand never fee 
because between them lay a galf that id 
wnat jhe | that not even love might 
bridge across | 

She turned to her father with a dull look of 


“Tell me what to do,” she said, “I am m in- 


'| @apable of thinking | forimyselt.’ Loity know 


I must leave at 1n0Reto-Right._hecanee _because it 
would Ril? me to see h 
‘*I have thought. of that,” he ‘ae’, 

averting his eyes, “and so have made arrange- 
ments for taking you away. But you must. 
leave a note forbidding it, or he will probably 
follow you—and I sappose you don’t wish him 
to know the trath ?” 
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@uinemly) lomenitedater. «1: gabthed.din. Paris, 
ibreught you from: the Gonvent, and centrived 
to make nionsy >but am Christmad Ave] saw 
him, audthematiom y senap efsecunity vanished. | 
It was imperative hon I should find sept 
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bo rapiess Of human nature 
that on ‘this particular evening she should be 
50 wide awake as to dis pense with avy necessity 
for cloging her eyes at all. However, there 
was nothing fer tybhay , 80 he sat 
down and an arrangio e ivory men, 
inwardly resolving e should not be a 
os one, but before it was half over Maraquita 
—who he had. inétieed Saaather pale and 
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araquita wad silent for a little time longer 
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such @ testas this? Iam sure she is pure, and | 
faithful, and nothing save her own word wou d ja 


make me doubt:it.” 

cand then he went indoors, and sat down in 
his‘stady, wishing the long hours of the night 
were over,,and morning had come so that he 
might see and question her, and striving, with 
alfhis might, not to allow his belief in her to 
be shaken even:by what he bad just witnessed. 

By-ead-by “he left the room for the par- 
pose of gettieg a’book from ‘the library—going 
ito bed: was outof the question, although it was 


if 
im | twelve o’clock,sand tbe vest of the ‘household, 


accustomed to Diady Leypgard’s early habite, 
had long sinee: retired. “Phe lights being out 
he'took a candle in*his band, and as hewas 


go | crocsing the hall fancied he distinguished the 


faint rustling of a ‘woman's Gross eweepivg the 
fluor. Hest ‘& moment to listen, but the 
sound was not repented, and believing he must 
have been mistaken, he went on, and selecting 
a volume, retarned tothe study. 

Hvidtently someone had entered it since:he 
left,;*for°on the table, and placed in a con- 
Spieuous position #0 astocatch his eye, was 


| an envelope directed to him in a woman's 


handwriting. He tore it open, wondering 
greatly et the strangeness of ths incident, and 
jteokous-a small folded piece of paper, on 
;whieh-were traced a few lines in pencil, and 
\these he proceeded to read. 

‘Onee—twicee—three times, he resd them 
over, his face blanching toa strange grey sort 
of pallor, and in his eyes the expres-ion ofa 
jterrible despair. Phen he tore the peper into 
ja‘hundred' fragments, and with a passionate 
gesture of loathing, flung them on the ground 
‘at his feet. 

“Fulse—false by her own confession, and I 
would have staked my life en ther trath!” he 
criéd ont, froni between his set teeth. ‘I sup. 
pese she was dazzled ‘by ths thought of the 
wealth and title Il could offer ‘her, ‘and when 
ithis lover appeared'she found even thore would 
not compensate her for giving him up. Great 
Heavens ! howshé has foplédme |!” 

Just at first, even thé idea of losing her-was 
segond to the pain and hami liation of 4is- 
covering ‘how completely she had deceived 
him—how ail her tender words had been lies— 
her sweet lovks'the beguilements of a coquette 
who knew the power of her beauty, and 
triumphed in its exercise, ‘He muttered a 
curse oa his own blindness as he flung himseli 
into a chair, and let his head fall on bis folded 
arms, while he repeated over to himself the 
words of her note—words in which she told 
him it was impossible they could ever be 
anything to eash other, or ever meet again. 

“That means she iatends leaving to- night— 
pethaps hag left already!’ he muttered, start. 
ing up, strack by g fresh idea, and then, with. 
out giving himself time for further reflection, 
he went to her room, and knocked a+ the door, 

No one answered, ro he turned the handle 
and lasted in, with the result ‘he had antici- 
pated—it was empty. Probsbly, he decided, 
shé nee gona again.to-mept- the man he had 
seen her ° with—mast likely had been on her 
way when hs had hea a rid s. und of her drees 
in the hall, and had@'left the house while he 
was in the library, 

Hardly having any definite purpose more 
than a wild desire to cee her—to speak to ber 
once more—perhgps to set eyes on the man for 

m she had forsaken bim, he snatched np 
his hat, and rushéd cutintothe misty shadows 
of tbe February night, which, however, was 
legs dark now than it had been an hour or two 
ago, He went first of all to the summer- 
house, which was empty, and then, fancying 
he, heard the sound of wheels. prec: eded across 
the avenue and out ofthe Lodge gates, There 
he paused, a ‘moment, &nud ‘looking round, be- 
came aware thata few dozen yar ds away % 
dog-eart was standing, with a man’s figure in 
it, whose ontlines were just visible in the light 
cf one of the lamps. Then, cut ofthe shadows 


of the wall emerged another, figure, that of a 


woman, who sprarg hastily in, just as Sir 
Piers started forward, calling her name. 
“Yfaraquita 1” 


At the sound of his voice, she looked round 
quickly, as did alco the man who was with 
| her; then the Jatter took up his, whip, and 
| lashedithe ‘honae with » fioresness that made 
the animal) start off.at.a gallop, and a few 
seconds later they had ‘disappeared from 
sight, while | Sir ‘Piens stood listening. to ihe 
lessening echoes of the wheels-which bore from 
him the woman’ he hadloved, ** not wisely, but 
too well!” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Trius, which recks neither.of joy or sorrow, 
smiles or tears, whieh goes. on iis way, unheed- 
_ing whither it carries,solace to: the wretched, 
balm to ¢he wounded, or that agony.of “hope 
deferred ‘whieh maketh the heart gick’’ to 
those who wait, had slipped-by, bringing firs’ 
of all the green promine of the spring-time, 
the blossoms of anmmer, aad, tiaally, the 
golden harvest of autumn. 

On a certain October afternoon, in a gartain 
hospital on the outskirts of Paris, Maxaquita 
was standing at the aviadow, looking out as 
she bad looked out Jast Ohristmas-Eye when 
the was first introduced to the reader, but 
changed in a great many irespeots since then. 
She was older, sadder, graver ; and the expres- 
sion on her featores when in repose was one of 
settled melencholy that told its. owa story to 
the mo:t careless observer, while her , black 
dress, white cap and apron, with 9 red eross 
on the breast, announced her as an -hospital 
nurse. 

This was the-yoeation she:had chosen, when, 
weary of life, looking forward to, uothiag but 
a long vista of despairiag misery, she had 
seeompanied her father to Paria, after saying 
good-bye to Lyngard Chase, and.all the hopes 
that had centred roand it. 

At first she had: been» simply toe apathetic 
to care what became of her, and was enly 
conscious of a desire to escape through the 
portals of death tothatland of rest.and peace. 
that Jay ‘beyond; but -ehe was young, and 
strong, and healthy, andthe dank angel passed 
her by, to lay‘his chill hand.on those who drew 
back. shivering, from his toueh. 

Naturally enough, aftershe knew of the blood 
staining his hands she ‘had-drawn back more 
than ever from’ herfather, who, on his part, 
seemed far from anxious to force his preappce 
upon her; and so, aftera little while,amd when 
the knowledge had ecometo ber that there aight 
still be something’ for’herto do inithe world— 
something -whieh ff itdid not-bring happiness 
to herself—would atileast be of helpto others. 

She epplied for and obtained: a position as 
nurse at the hospital of Dr. Lormier—a 
phyrician who made a speciality of brain 
disease, and who’ had obtained a high zeputa- 
tion for skill inthis particular braneh of his 
profession. 

‘The life was an ardaons one, entailing, as 
it did constant attention, un flagging patience, 
and hard work, but it bad the effect of taking 
her in a measare ont of herself; andaf dt 
could not bring oblivion, it dulted ‘the pain of 
remembrance. he didnot fonyct. Some- 
times, when there came s pause in their daily 
rontine, and she-had, as now, ® few utinaten' 
leisure, thonghts of the old timeserowded 
themselves upon her, ‘bringing with ‘them a 
veritable heartsickness of’ ir, 

She might have been: so happy |! cand now 
the future, instead of brightening with the 
promise youth auch as hers had a right to 
expect, lay stretched out before her, a dreary 
waste of years, with no single raysof-sun- 
shine flecking the darkness of itsshadow, 

But this wags not the worst. ‘Ibven the part- 
ing with Sir ‘Piers would have lost some Of iits 
bitterness if he could have known the imperi- 
ous fate which held them asunder, /and have 
vet comforted “himself with the kmowledgo 
that.she still loved | him—that her desertion 
had not ‘been voluntary. 

To-day, as she stood-at the window, gazing 
out on a little patch of garden that dooked 
brown gn@bare auder' the low October/skies, 
and beyond which was a boundary of sbigh 
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wall, she was recalling how, from behind the 
curtains, she used to watch him coming home 
from hunting, his red coat making a warm 

lint of colour against the sombre hues of 

e landscape, as he rode up the avenue be- 
tween the rows of leafless trees; and then, 
like a flood there is no stemming, the anguish 
of her loss came suddenly upon her, and she 
gank on her knees to bury her face in her 
hands, and wonder, in a dall sort of way, how 
she could go on living—how she could bear 
the grey monotony of the coming years while 
her heart was torn with useless repining— 
while the great human longing for love was 
sending up its cry from her inmost soul ! 

Prevently a footstep sounded in the passage 
outside, and she started up hastily, recalled 
to herself and the necessity for composure. 
If she had not learned submission to the in- 
evitable, she had at least been taught self- 
control, and when the door opened and Dr. 
Lormier, a white-haired man of about sixty, 
entered, her face had regained its usual ex- 
pression of placid tranquillity, and she was 
standing with her hands clasped before her, 
looking like some mediwval saint in her nun- 
like garb, and with the cross rising and falling 
at each pulsation of her heart. 

“You are pale,” observed the doctor, with 
whom, by reason of her gentle submission and 
quiet attention to her, duties, she was an 
especial favourite. 

‘“AmI? Not more than usual, I think,” 
she answered, smiling faintly; ‘‘I am well 
enough.” 

‘* That is all right; I want you to keep so, 
for I havea patient I wish to put under your 
eare,” he said, taking her hand between his 
and patting it in the fatherly manner he had 
adopted towards her. “It is a lady who has 
been suffering from disease of the brain 
brought on from the effect of an external 
injary some fifteen years ago, but although it 
is of such long standing, I am hoping to cure 
it completely. She has been already treated 
by a doctor, who has tried a system of his 
ewn, in which he had great faith, but which 
has only partially succeeded; for though the 
patient is at times rational enough, she has 
frequent relapses, and her memory is not res- 
tored, so for this reason he has brought her to 
Paris, thinking my larger experience may have 
& more satisfactory result. I told him she 
could come here this afternoon, and I want 
you to undertake entire charge of the nursing 
—thatis to say, if your strength has not been 
overtaxed by what you have been doing 
lately,” he added, looking with some anxiety 
at her careworn face. 

‘You can never give me too much work— 
the more I have the better I like it! ’’ she ex- 
claimed, restlessly; ‘‘it is only whea I am 
occupied that I am—happy,” she was going to 
say, but the word, when applied to her own 
cease, seemed such a bitter mockery that she 


> left it unuttered. 


He looked at her rather sadly, and shook 
his head. He did not know what it was, but he 
guessed some great agony had touched her life, 
and knew that if the fires she had passed 
through had been cleansing ones, they had left 
scars which the after-years could never wholly 
obliterate. 

A few houts later, when she had seen to the 
appointments of the room the new patient 
was to occupy, and busied herself arranging 
it, she was sent for to the salon, where she 


found Dr. Lormier in conversation with a ! 


younger and slighter man, whose back was to- 
wards her, 

“Sister Maraquita, this is the gentleman 
who has brought cur new patient from Eng- 
land,’’ said the former; “‘ he wishes to give you 
a few instructions himself as to her diet, &. 
Let me introduce him—Dr. Lascelles.” 

The meeting, totally unexpected on either 
side, was naturally a surprise to both, and 
not without a tinge of embarrassment. Las- 
celles was, of course, aware there had been 
something mysterious in the way Maraquita 
left Lyngard Coort, although true particulars 
of her flight had never transpired, for Sir 





Piers thought it best to unfold certain details 
to his aunt, who, in order to avoid any chance 
of scandal, coined the first excuse that came 
to hand—namely, that ber young companion 
had been summoned in haste from the Court, 
through the illness of a relative, on the Conti- 
nent, 

“This is an unlooked-for pleasure, Miss 
Leigh,’ said Lascelles, shaking hands with 
her, and wondering at the change that had 
transformed her from a beautiful girl to a 
sad-eyed woman; “I had no idea the nurse 
Dr. Lormier was speaking so highly of would 
preve to be an old acquaintance.” 

Maraquita did not answer—self-controlled 
as she was on ordinary occasions, she yet could 
not remain unmoved by the sight of one who 
brought the pset so vividly before her. 
happened, Lascelles did not notice her silence, 
his attentions being taken up by Dr. Lormier, 
who, however, was directly wards sent 
for to some urgent case that required his im- 
mediate attention, and who, as he went out, 
said, “I will come back shortly; and mean- 
while, Lascelles, you can explain to the sister 
what you wish her to do with regard to your 


protegée. : 

As soon as he had gone Mi uita sat down 
opposite Lascelles, with her back to the light, 
and began asking questions of her former 
home and friends. 

“Sir Piers and Lady Lyngard went to 
London almost directly after you left,” he 
ssid, not Rape ome < the os in her 
voice as she spoke of them, an ps guess- 
ing its origin ; ‘‘and there on have been 
ever since,” 

*“ And Avice Foley ?” 

“‘She—” a fiash rose to his pale face at the 
mention of her name—‘also went to the 
metropolis with her muther, and was presented 
at the first drawing-room of the season, where, 
I believe, her déjut was a Tom success, and 
she was much admired, hen I came awa 
from home, a week ago, she had not returned, 
bat she was expected at the Manor to spend 
Christmas, and—and prepare for her wed- 
ding.”’ 

‘*Her wedding! ” Maraquita repeated, with 
more animation than she had as yet displayed ; 
“ Whom, then, is she going to marry?’’ 

‘Have you not heard? It was announced 
in all the society journals.” 

“ But I see none of them,” she interposed, 
with a faint smile. ‘“‘My work gives me so 
much to do that I have not the time, even if 
the opportunity were allowed me, of reading 
English newspapers. I hope, whoever her hus- 
band, Avice will be happy.” 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, and as if the words 
were spoken with an effort; ‘‘ I hope go too, 
and I think—I think,” he broke off abruptly, 
and looked out of the window, then added, 
biting his lip. ‘‘Everyone says Sir Piers 
Lyngard is a most suitable match for her.” 

Paler than she was it had seemed impossible 
for Maraquita to become, but the blood even 
left ber lips at the announcement, and she 
sauk back in her chair, gazing blankly up at the 
chill, grey skies, while her fingers locked them- 
selves together with the close tenacity of a vice. 
Over and over again she had said to herself 


, Bir Piers might—nay, probably would marry ; 


but, for all that, the blow came upon her with 
no less force —was none the less hard to be 
borne. She knew quite well she had nota 
right to expect him to remain single for her 
sake, even if she had been able to tell him of 
the barrier between them, and that it was by 
no fault of her own she had broken her faith 
—no right, and yet the love that was in her 
cried out vehemently for its justification; for 
though the riches of India, the fame of the 
world, had been laid at her feet, they would 
have had no power in tempting her to be false 
to him! 

Presently, and as if from afar off, Lascelles’ 
voice came to her. y 

“I believe they are to be married the week 
after Christmas—the last day of the old year, 
but the wedding is to be an extremely quiet 
one; Sir Piers, it seems, does not care any 





display.” And then he went on talking of the 
different arrangements, while she, in her 
my, was longing to cry out and bid him be 
nt, until she realized what it meant, 
Perhaps sorrow like hers, in its first sharp- 
ness, makes us oblivious of other people’s feel- 
ings. She never noticed that face 
was well nigh as 
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her. 
the barred 
notiring ; and so, when the rumour of her be- 
trothal reached him, he said to himself, 
bitterly, that she was like the reat of her sex— 
false, fickle, changeable as the wind itself, an 

that the world had quickly taught 
lesson of the desirability of rank and riches— 
neither of which he was in a position to offer. 

He made no eomplaint—as indeed he h 
not the right to—but it seemed to him that 
the one thing that bad made it endurable had 
gone out of his life. Even his book failed to in- 
terest him now, for of what avail would fame 
be to him with no one to share it, or sympathize 
in the toil by which it was won? 

Neither he nor Maraquita spoke for some 
little while—not, in fact, till the of the 
clock roused Lascelles from the reverie into 
which he had fallen, and at the same time re- 
called the p of his visit. 

“Dr. Lor has probably told yon I am 
bringing a lady here to place under care,” 
he said, and she gave her attention by a great 
effort. “Her intellect has been unsettled for 
some years, and I have been pouing against 
hope to restore it. I am still hoping, in fact, 
that Dr. Lormier's skill may complete the cure 
I huve only partially effected, and—from what 
he has said of you—I have great faith in your 
nursing.” 

«JT will help you all I can,” she said, rising, 
bat still keeping her hand on the back of her 
chair, as though she needed support—then, as 
a sudden thought struck her, she added, “* Was 
this the lady with you at the “ Wilderness? ” 

He answered in the affirmative, and went on 
giving her various details until Dr. Lormier 
re-entered, when the girl escaped to her own 
room—a tiny, cell-like place, whose bare walls 
were ornamented by a sketch of Lyngard 
Court, which she had executed from memory. 
And there she sank on her knees, and prayed. 


Dr. Lascelles’ patient took a great fancy to 
Maraqaita, which, as she was entirely under 
her care, was fortunate, and as the days wore 
on this fancy increased, until it developed on 
both sides into somothing warmer, and the 
two women conceived for each other a real 
o Naturall ugh, the irl tl 

'y enough, the young girl was greatly 
interested in the recovery of her charge, who, 
however, did not improve so quickly as both 
her physicians had expected. Sometimes she 
was sensible enough, and would 

fect coolness and reason, and then 4 re- 
cee came, and her me seemed an utter 
blank. Dr. Lormier grew ent. 

“I believe that what is wanted is some 

+ shock,” he said, one day, when he was 
mssing the case with Lascelles, ‘The 
system you adopted ought to have been suc- 
cessfal, J have done my best, and as for our 
nurse—well, nothing could surpass the de- 
votion of Sister Maraquita !” X 

“ Nothing!” ated Lascelles, emphati- 
cally, ‘‘In fact,’ he added, “I am d she 
is wearing herself out; she grows thinner and 
more worn-loo! every day.” 

Theelder man i—he, too, had noticed it. 

“ Yes,” he said, “and not all the physicians 
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in the world could aid ber, for she is suffering 
from a disease past human skill—a broken 


And he was right. She did notcomplain, or 
wilfully give way to the terrible weariness and 
lassitude that op her ; her duties were 
fulfilled with a quiet regularity that left no 
room for more to be desired, and her tender 
sympatby to those who suffered never failed ; 

ly—so far as she herself was concerned—she 
was absolutely without hope, or interest in 
what went on around her, and try as she 
would, she could not peip locking on the world 
as something of which the was merely a spec- 
tator, and in whose smiles and tears, loves 
and hatreds, she personally bore no part. 

One day she was told a visitor wished to 
see herin the salon, and on proceeding thither, 
found—as she had expected—her father. He 
‘was looking rather pale—less, as it seemed, 
from the effects of ill-health than dissipation ; 
and cold-hearted and selfish as he was, he 
could not help being shocked at the change in 

appearance—now more marked than ever, 

“Leave this wretched place, where I am 
sure you are worked to death, and come and 
live with me,’’ he said, when the greetings 
were over. ‘“‘I am not exactly rich, but I can 
afford to keep you in comfort, if not luxury!” 

She shook her head—she knew well enough 
it was not the work that had made the dif- 
ference to her. 

“ Still obstinately bent on having your own 
wey I observe,” be remarked, sitting down, 
and throwing off his overcoat. ‘‘ Well you 

must please yourself, I suppose, but I am un- 
feignedly sorry to see your beauty such a 
wreck. It is a woman’s most powerfpl weapon, 
and when she has lost it—why”—shrugging 
his shoulders—‘‘there can’t be much left for 
her to live for!” 

ay ae a epee ae —~ we 
parted?” asked, ignoring remark. 

“ Going about from place to place,” he re- 
plied, but did not think it necessary to mention 
that the ‘places’ had been those where the 
most inveterate blers of Europe congregated, 
and where} he found the excitement that had 
‘become necessary to him in the chances of 
cards, and the green table. Perbaps she guessed 
it, for she looked at him rather uneasily. 

“And how,” she said, hesitating a little, 
* how have you got on for money?”’ 

“Well enough, on the whole. AsI told you 
‘when I saw you last, [had a debt paid that 
had been owing me many years, and it set me 
-on my legs—provided for the fature too.” 

She breathed a sigh of unconscious relief, 
thinking to herself that now there would be no 
necessity for his retarnivg to his former life, 
but rather wondering what the debt had been, 
and how it was she had never beard any al- 
fusion to it during the twelve months she had 
lived with him. 

** Are you going toremain in Paris long?” 
the said, presently, 

“No, I only came about a little matter of 
business, and finding myself so near, thought 
I would look you up, and see how you were 
‘getting on. Isthall retarn to Monaco to-mor- 
Tow. ” 


He had hardly ceased speaking, before the 
door opened, and Dr. Lascelles entered, pre- 
ceeded by his patient. The eyes of the latter 
‘immediately fixed themselves on Leclerq’s face 
in an eager gaze of inquiry that a minute later 
changed into startled recognition. 

** Paul Leclerg 1” she cried out, her voice loud 
and ringing, while she advanced swiftly to his 
side, and grasped hold of his sleeve. with her 
two bands, as though she feared he might 
pe 4 her; “at last—at last I have found 
‘you ” 


(To de continued.) 





Way is itthat a blessing only when itis lost 
cuts as deep into the heart as a sharp diamond? 
Why most we first weep before we can love s0 
deeply that our hearts ache ? 


HER GREAT MISTAKE. 
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CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


“T nave not been introduced to you,’’ Cecil 
said. “I listened all last night, and I am sure 
no one spoke your name,”’ 

“T did not mean last night.” 

** When, then?” 

“T have met you at the Court.” 

“* At the Court ?” bewildered. 

“At the Court! in a crowd of rank and 
beauty, on the occasion romantic people call 
the happiest life affords!” 

A light broke upon Cecil. 

“You were at my cousin’s wedding?” 

“T was.” 

‘‘ And no doubt you knew his bride?” 

‘*T knew her intimately.” 

‘* She was very sweet and lovable?” 

“She was an angel !” 

** You are flattering.” 

“T loved her,” saidthe girl, simply, ‘‘ andI 
think I was sorry for her.” 

* Sorry for her when she was her aunt’s 
overworked dradge, not sorry for her now? ”’ 

“Yes, sorry for her now.” 

“But why? Surely Lady Elsdale has 
everytbing heart could wish for?” 

Pussy shook her head. 

“She was too romantic. Florence Warbur- 
ton was all heart, and to get on in this world 
the Jess heart one has the better.”’ 

“ But if she won another heart in exchange, 
how then?” 

Passy' looked strangely serious. 

**T don't think I beiieve in love.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Tt brings so much sorrow. I am not 
speaking from experience, I never mean to 
love anyone as long as I live; bat——”’ 

“Don’t you really? that sounds likely.” 

“I don’t. LookatFloy! The world to her 
means Alan; if he f.ils her, her every hopeis 
gone!” 

“ But he won’t fail her!” 

Mies Bluererge shook her head. : 


vest their money in many iifferent companies, 
so that if one or two failat least something 
tay be spared them from the wreck, and they 
take far less care of their happiness. Women, 
at any rate, risk it all on one object, and if 
that fails, then they are one lonely blank. 
Captain Fane,” in another tone, “ will you 
kindly let me pass? I shall be late.” 

Captain Fane went home with a new sensa- 
tion at his teart—she was as unlike his ideal 
as any woman well could be ; but her intense 
straight-forwardness, her plain speaking, and 
her quiet independence had impressed him 
more than he would have believed. 

* T must find out who she is.” 

To this end, when he got home he made him- 
self so agreeableto Mrs. Fox and ber daughters 
that he received an invitation to dinner on the 
following day to atone to him for his great dis- 
appointment at not having been able to join 
them the night before. 

“Shall you go to town early this year? ” he 
asked Mrs. Fox, artfally. 

“No, not until after Easter; my husband is 
not very strong, and so we shall stay in the 
country as long as possible.’’ 

‘‘Papa might very well stay behind,” sug- 


months’ longer sojourn in the country was 
peculiarly d eable, 

“ Yes; he would not mind if he had Pussy,” 
chimed in Bertha. 

This gave Cecil an opening. 

‘*Ts Mr. Fox fond of cats?” 

The girls laughed, as though it was an excel- 
lent joke. 

** Passy is our sister. Haven't you ever seen 
her, Captain Fane?” 

“T think not.” 

“Ycu must have seen her,” corrected the 
mother. ‘“‘ She wae at Lord Eledale’s wedding ; 





but I don’t wonder at your forgetting, Captain 


‘People seem to me very foolish; they in- | 


gested Alice, to whom the thought of over two © 


Fane. Sheis a great trial to usall. My hus- 
band has completely spoiled her.” 

‘*Passy should have been a man,” said 
Bertha, gently. ‘ Papa has brought her up in 
such intense contempt for a lady’s ideas that 
she really is more like a boy than a girl. 
Fancy, this afternoon she started off for a 
= walk in boots resembling a plough- 

y's.” 

Cecil knew quite well now the true name of 
Miss Blueserge, by which title he still thought 
of her in private. Oh, how he wished he had 
been a little more guarded in his remarks 
about her family ! 

A Miss Fox! Well, it was hard to believe 
that frank, open, unaffected girl—that thorough 
child of nature—was own sister to these 
befringed and bescented beauties opposite bim. 

‘*Then you will come to-morrow, Captaiz 
Fane?” said Mrs. Fox at last, rising to take 
leave. 

* You may rely upon me.” 

Lady Emily smiled when her son returned 
from attending the ladies to their carriage. 

“T have solved your problem, Cecil.” 

“What problem, mother ? ” 

“Your little friend of last night is Pussy 
Fox ; I wonder I never thought of it before.” 

‘* She is very different from her sisters.” 

‘* Very |! I believe she is her father’s 
darling.” 

“I don’t wonder.” 

* And, of course, it is to see her you are 
going to the Court to-morrow.” 

‘“* Mother,” said Cecil, with assamed solem- 
nity. “don’t be a wicked, mercenary, match- 
making old lady.’ 

Bat be went to the Court the next evening, 
avd, though Alice and Bertha engrossed him, 
he at least was presented to Puesy in due 
form. She was # very different creature here 
from the girl who had been the life of the 
Rectory dinner-table ; her only object seemed 
to be that of keeping her father well amused. 
Except to this end she hardly spoke at all. 
She wore a tasteful costume of velveteen, 
| which was really becoming, though Cecil had 
the bad taste to prefer the blue serge. 

‘*T am very angry with you.” 

These were the first words she spoke to him, 
and she said them under cover of the jingling 
of her cups and saucers whilst pouring out 
the coffee. 

“ Whatever for?” 

** Coming here.” 

His interest in her slackened. If she applied 
his visit to herself, where was the unconscious- 
ness be had admired? 

“Why shouldn’t I come?” 
| Because it is cruel to deceive any girl, how- 
ever foolish she may be, and it is wrong to 
insult people by making fun of them. You 
know perfectly that after your marked refusal 
of all invitations your dining here to-night 
will make my mother think her hopes are 
realized.” 

She looked across at her sisters, and Cecil 
perfectly anderstood her meaning. He never 
answered her in words, but he left the house 
that evening with a fixed determination never 
| again to utter a disparaging remark respecting 

its owners, 
| He never went to the Court again. He 

parried invitations td it most successfally, but 
he and Pussy met elsewhere. Mrs. Dale was 
taken into Cecil’s confidence, and having all a 
true woman’s delight in a love affair, she 
threw the pair by ae pee is all the goodwill 
in the world, and Cecil was very much in love 
| when he took that journey into Kent to see his 
cousin, 
Bat in his absence great trouble fell upon 
; the Court. Alice elo with a good-looking 
| young actor whom, in an evil moment, Tony 
ad brought home months before, and wbo 
| had been corresponding ever since with the 
wilfal young heiress. 
|  Cecil’s first impulse was to go and comfort 
_ Passy, and he followed his impulse to such 
good purpose that the girl confessed his 
se Eeey and affection were very precious to 
er. 
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“But I conidn't msrry you,” she said’ 
naively. “Mamma wants you for Bertha. 
‘They would all hate me if I took her place. ” 

Cecil persuaded and argned, pleaded,and 
threatened. At last he took away with him 
Pasey’s soleron promise that she would marry 
him some day or other, only not for a great 
many years, and no one was to know of their 
evgagement, becanse its termization was 80 
ery remote and doybtfpl. 

Cecil had his own opinion on this last point, 
hut he was tco prudent to risk what he had 
already gained by pressing “fcr .more. He 
obtained Pussy’s consent to take his 
mother into their confidence, if*he should 
desm-it necessary, and was also allowed, as a 
very great privilege indeed, to press his lips to 
Passy’s calm open forebead, and to carry,away 
with him 2 portrait of her in the famoys blae 
serge ; but he was told, as an antidote for this 
indiseretion on the part of his beloved, that 
twenty years wes quite short for an engege- 
ment, and that she shonld never dare-to say 
she bad promised to marry him until a, hus- 
band had beew found fer Bertha. 

Cecil shook his head s gly, and told her 
nothipg could alter two things—they loved 
— other, and they meant to be married. some 

AY: 





CHAPTER XI, 


THERE was nothing reyolting about the 
honse jn Czroline-street. .It was grim and 
unattractive, to be sure; but there were no 
broken windows, no disccloured walls. Ouly 
coming from her own Juxprious home it 
seemed to Lady Elsdale all too painfal that her 
mother shcnld live in tae @ place. Cecil 
Fane put ove hand. appealipgly on her arm. 

“ Mngt you go?” he pegs gently. “Ob, 
Florence, . be “advised ; trust me with yaqur 
secret, and let me ‘be your - ambassador ! 
Indged—indeed, this ia no place for you If” 

The young Cdustess looked at him with 
wistfol eyes. 

“Tf she epeniis her life here,” she .raid, 
sadly, ‘sarély I can bear to- pace half- au-honr 
here ;, if it is good enough for her home I need 
nat be ashay.cd to call here.” 

Cecil felt bewil fered—he'jhad no power, no 
authority to stop her. He told’ the cabman 
to wait, and followed her up she ricket ere 

A slattercly woman opened the deg and 
stcod aghast at the brilliant creature .who 
stood there. She answered Florence’s ques- 
tions civilly enoubh, and. showed her. the way 
upstairs. 

When she returned she ‘found Cecil still 
Mei The young. cficer slipped ,half-a- 
soyereign into ker horpy hand. 

“‘ Who is this Miss Daw?” 

“She is a decent body,” answered the 
woman, pocketing the coin greedily. ‘‘One as 
has a civil word for everyone. I was taken 
aback when the lady asked for her; she has 
lodged with me for over,a dozen years, snd no 
one ever asked for her before.” 

‘But who is she?” 

“I can’t tell you that, sir. May be she’s 
been a lady once, and has hed tropble. She 
works as hard as any in this stcegt—harder 
than many ; but her, ands are soft and white 
etill, and she spdaks different from the folks 
about here.” 

Greater stil! secmei, the mystery to Cecil. 
He.waited nearly an hour; impatiently enovgh, 
for he was going down fo Westfield that after- 
noon, in obedience to a strange summons; but 
not even for bis Possy could he haye left 
Florence Dane alone in sych.a street. 

She came down at last. Her eyes red. with 
crying, a strange huckiness in her voice, 

“You should not have waited.” 

** I could not leave yon here alone.’ 

He handed her into the gab, and they drove 
of. _For rome time neither spoke, 

** Florence.” 

He often nsed_ her name thus, She was his 
cousin's wife, “Tohim too, italways seemed he 
hada special right to care for her, since he 
had been her father’s trusted friend. 





“Yep 

“ Dey you remember our first meeting, it is 
not quite a yearago?” 

“ I remember it perfectly.“ 

“You were in troudle then, and:you trusted 


me; you promised to Jet me be your friend. 
You are pomething mare than my friend pow. 
As Alan’s wife you m to.me.as 2 
younger sister. ,Wen’ you me mhat is 


grieving you now?” 

**T cannct,” 

“ Yon, conld;not cert 

* Try, me.” 

fast. Mr. Fane 
in, his. 


‘Her tears were 
took the two little han 

‘* You 40_haye,.no sorrows. eeners 
young an beaniifal You have.a band 


wiShe my 1 


‘* Florenge |” rejoin. 
“He does not love, me.pay,” she -asid, 
simply. “It was all a mistake ;,he fald.me so 


“He ae aol sani have, Re has me 

“Yes, he web n.too haaty. 
Lam.not bhind; 1 ano AN well, Poa eared Short 
has gone from mé. pul 
sa Dane.” 

bia 1 

“ r ae of it!” 

“ My dear child!” said Cecil, with pripanal 
tenderness, ‘‘ you. are making yourself miger- 
able for nothing; Alan loves your little finger 
bette x than he loyes Lady Dane’s whole 
body.” - 

“ He is never with me. I oyght nob. to.say 
it, but you are wie, own consin. Do ybu think 


he seems happy?’ ‘ 

“No,” said Cegil, frankly. ‘‘ I believethere 
is some wrebsh foe bh poe between 
you, which is ,spoiling our, lives. But 
there.is ne want of loveon yt So 

* And I loye;bim ag ome eee life! I think 
I would die to make,him 

“ Wonld it make him hase "to know where 
you have been just. now?” 

“ No. 


-- Florence, I don’ hprnes | for your gegen ; 
But you are so young and ee: 


know the snares ofthe world. 


you ought never to go. anywhere mea 
would.object to.” 
The girl turned to.him with a little gasping 


ory, — 

‘Bat she is my mother,’ Cecil! I owe my 
life to he r, and she ia so y.”’ 
hast; ‘‘ bat sbhelis dead, 


“ Your 2 mother! ” ag 


cher Jogs broke your father’ 5 heart.” 


“ She not die.” 

‘*Bat——?” 

“Cruel malice patted them. .My mother 
was too proud to-defend berrelf; in a moment's 
anger she went away. Cecil, singe, that, time 
her, life has heen, one long .xegret; for more 
than sixteen years she has linea a living dest 
She peyer knew how much she had hoped 
@ reconciliation until, she saw my father’s 
dcath inthe Times.” 

‘¢ And how did she find ‘ ont?” 


‘*She came down to ciel & week 
~ ore my wedding, and yed to.gee me. 
I think she meant, ne to. re, her & he 


of my parents ; but I gneased the tr 
voice seemed to pial ome halt-forg 
memor 


“ 0 6 why shoal she liye.in ‘iubattif. on 


you are wealthy?’ 

“T have wary myself that.a, dozen times.” 

Florence blushed crimson, 

“ He does not know.” 

“ Not know !”’ 

“She would not let me tell, him. She, gaid 
he would scorn me oh a eat I was. 
daughter, and I—. il dla ved, him 
so I could not bear to one his love, 
and so I kept it secret!” 


The young man was. silent. Reqing mere 


sweet, wistful face on wet with 
canld not blame her;.and yet et he felt abe tind e had 


ete @ great mistake, 


“Will you tell bim now, Florence?” he 
raid, kindly, “Alan may bavefound oyt you 
have a secret, and resent Pesos not sharing it 
with him. Little consi vised ; tell your 
story 33 to your husband poy as you haye to dit 


me, 
“TI cofildo't!"’ she gasped. “T promised 


not.”’ 


6 RS kg i bet lease you from your 
mise sooner than ow yopr ¢ 
ne Bat he would ‘beso gr fede nad #1) ee” 
bare ers oe i ‘Tfancy,’ Plorense, Alew foves 
a too well to —ien “anything, 80 ‘that ‘he 
nows you are alf 
The a Ou 


Prghhea and 14nd Fanded ooh the 
ome 
al ill think of:m Vice,’* he ‘said, 
bsightly. “wT -aball an aaa fick 7 boTme ‘Reto 
Yas Sec ectyn a Kon 
cab 
abd Rowand th te ti 1 oa 


ma 





oé watched 

big stig Shae isis, ‘the 

all and was 5 Ber own r= 1pous 
Sina ite resolvedltotake Cecil's advice, 

d |.and tell barid the orpel secret. which had 

been— eae Of 

J ‘be more 





CE pe iby oi whieh they fi ives 


than 
now; even Alan’s open b onger woutd he 
able. "to his sold ia 


Ste  coeecat ata wiete tige toile’: that 
nig rte e vende reftiind® *Alan- sod 
hi “he had! fousa! “the wood - 
Eins ish a in” AD, "Bhs wore to, 
simple, j. “She 
pa ents; pot ae ig Sots of of her ‘ 
bat one single. white 

“ She looks like a a herself,” murmured 


‘the maid, asuhe went downstairs. brs ra 
glad to-see my Jady take alittle interestin ‘her 


pain 


dress again. youhe ‘site like a ‘lay 
statue, and lets me pony pcre tie ‘Lplease,” 
‘The Countess went dwar taes to the drew- 


 hedia notcome. Presently the: 
to announce: dinner. 

‘* L will wait for she@ark” 

‘* His lordship-will mot be: home, my Asdy. 
He left a notefor:you” 

Yes, there was the note Jying-on. the entre 
table, under her. very eyes.as Abswere, and pet- 
.phe-had not.seen it. She toak, it.up, hex eyes 


lingering Jew: dovingly , open the. 3 dy Was 

ts reo ts oma 
"6. wri posi hiv: 8) 

fmt letier she -ever shad) drom , her.hns- 


Sho opened it .with . smile of pleegure, 
whieh faded quickly.as she saw the first lines. 
As she read on she was conscious. ofjastrange, 
dumb degpair. It, seemed. to »her ‘the 
bitterness of death was entering into ber,squl.. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Tus Foxes) had noet.gove; to a eaecene 
ph had 60 thor 








season, hea ~ om 
R a 

Siam 7 rasta Sk aa eae: 

that she 

is [eae wigher, and paint ee 

Bertha was entrusted e a. ¥ 
tne oats than xd ata Sia, 

t home, ‘because 

e "hiber woe Sates eegoalts 
sees dears Siig to impose’ the care of a 


‘second marriageable young’ upon her pat- 
ticular and fidgety sister. 

“ Pussy will never marry it her own spbere,’” 
she remarked ome to her husband. “I 
shall keep es as long as 
rane re wand then ‘I “= at wees have e pgme 


War ier wes oop vpon us? 


ng to liga His favonrife 
condemned wndatet ; 





“ Pussy is a right wi goodie” he said, 
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with more courage chen he often showed. 
‘\Bhell never .amaisy a men she) need be 
ashamsd of, whiehis-» little more than we can 
Bay Ba her — a od, 
“The two girlsare: not «todo, compar 
Alice’afeeli ngs——” 


Joa dleming :Alice,”  retarned ithe 


father; “ bat I won’t,hear,a my 
little Passy ! If she'd culy favour, aaice, steady 
young man, I’d give them, the, meuegement of 
thechagipess-tosmosrow!” 

Mr: Fex deemed.this the. greatest: honour 
in his powentobentow. »: He: was master — 
Court. . Heswas a.conntyimagnate;buthe swa 
never quite so beppy as‘in ithe dayawhen ~ 

iistle: took. a 


3 boa f the .delicaey «to. 
par 5 oat 
whislyheowed 


tf ec «era hindadyy “ do forgetithat. 


“T shall os vont it, my dear! .T'verhet 
aneson, and. you.insistedohe shonld be brought 
up a6 @-¢ntlosen ; but itiakind pf bard there's 
none of my own sith and skin to take a hand 
atthe old place,” 

| Boithetamily.at the Court settled downand. 
na tho:epring wore on. adecided 
change in Pussy. She walkedabeutcthees! ste! 
with her fathengs.much as ever ;she pent 
quite as many hours with him in his study; 
pouring over accounts ; she was'stil) MrsaDale’s 
pana aap aay ow ne sbnt ‘she sas 

bade of Joudmess, the 


gone. 
Busay: to practising »her anusic rand. 
waning calls with her mother. ‘A paméless 
: omething. cher; whole manner iand ex- 


‘Bhe:had always been amin ble; bnt.shei had 
charming se ayy gm 
ary ‘lddbioubenele 

C) never to. eristrongest»reaeon 
for. Wishing their vengagement\:kept seoret. 
Bussyewas. quiteconscieus of yherew defects; 
from if pensedotiasint (of: wilew, and. she 
wanted: to. test dber!ilovenis .affeetion : oby shee 

surest proof—constaney inabsemac. 

Lady Emily Fane, little dull- “and: lovely 
bow her sen-was-away, weloomedP oe 
warmly. She bad a little:s wopistsetow’ 
girl was-ove, day delbe adorns, ood ‘she -had 
slways liked her frank,’ free manner; -aad’ 
L ps that Pussy had set“herself the tack of 

reeping into the contle widow's heart she did 
wa find it-very: difficult. 

Cevil and bis betrothed corresponded ve y 


larly. How P bo Paha 82 at 





€ 
hi letters unknown 44 


ig ps g, but.she c bat ae 
Resi goles 
her when ne ype Bacar fr be 


io fax: 


heir took it into penis ee ret 

grove Com, agcom ibys i Da Ducts aid. Romn- 
bavi sige bias iz 
i. sf tap Bhd ngs he 
read the tidings ee den 

“ An earl's son, Pussy, res to 
one of the first families apd !’’ 


“I wonder at hie j i” 
* purelys sabia sapien apenas” 


his frien 

“ syst gun cana falhe ascencReor’ 8 

an't ae er 

rs SS ory! 

“You a dbrather, 
Pussy,” sai 5 A endian we baal 

* Nos don’t, Sp in + @an’t make 
inate ony never has.come helere. at. this 

px me. eue bern dbl jn Avail? " 

**No, but 





cnituipte: attend 
eeabraere aaah. 
ob ilb was. at Bussy's: 


adi pawipbohy deed threatened to 


| flirtations !”’ 


) never marzy anyone.else!”’ 


| tell them until Iwas quite suxe.”’ 


walked into her pleasant drawing'room that 
afternoon. 
“.What-is.the matter, dear?” she exclaimed. 
‘« I don't. know,” ssid Pussy, simply. 
sf ae you must knew what is troubling you, 


y 

L. ought notto be trenbled, only we have 
had.sueh.a quiet, pleasent time, and now it is 
all oe interrupted.” 

* What is going to happen?” 

‘My brother,is eomigg home to-morrew.”’ 

There was a strange-lump in ; thegirl’s 
throat. LadyBmily, who had no admiration 
| for Tony, Sadeuaeul alittle of what-was pass- 
ingipdenmnind. 

I daresay,Mr. Jobn Fox, will not find 
much to detain-him in the country atthis time 
of, years” «. 

‘\He..talks, of .staying, several weeks. Of 
course, I ought.to,be glad to.see him, but Tony 
bas never been much to the restef us. Heand 
manmea always,ceem to have beenvwrapped 
| Bpcimeach other, . Besides, he brings a friend. 
| Eaneyhaxing-to enterteinva strange gentle- 
'man for several weeks!” 

Lady Emily looked -adittle: sexntivizingly at 
her alae 2 ie 

‘‘ Pussy, do yon: know aleme?’? 

“Dol? .Hew?” ater 

Aina girka-of yoursage are:not,at all ad- 
| ¥Orge, to /gonthemen's ss0ciety. Now your 
f sisterg-——’ 

“Don’t!” said the girl, pleadivgly. *‘ Do 
YoU tink, ay efor gotten, all thatouwest on 
this: 2? De youtbink 


at Aa _ I éon’t know-huw 
| YOu ay pisethem??’ 
| “T never gespised shem, Russy. oI tasauch 


) nerve nate 4 as they slid:than to.avoid 
can tama ae lpas youdo!” 
+ rs) ” 


HOksccumee i you/do! oI: think sometimes, 
Pussy, you rust have,.an aafostanate attach- 
ment,” 

Pussy looked straight intosher-éaee. 

ASL eg er ae roe said, simply ; 
‘\peahaps thasiis why/l care,s0 wery jittle-for 

dn general. My \whole -beart is 
givencawey. a2 dgo.L haven't) any to spend sin 


veto you mesa yon aromugaged ? EZnever 
had the least idgasofit.” 

* Well,iwecare, not exactly, engaged,”’ re- 
turned Pussy, quietly. ‘“ We understand each 
ether!” 

“t My dear girl, mbat,do you,mean ?” 
 Lebave quite;mede mp omy mind I.shail 
‘‘But your parents won't’ cqncent. » Is(that 
what, youemean?” 

‘‘ No, they ave nodde»of it. . L.wonld ino 


‘But,myidear, you, said just now you were 
quitesyre |” 
“Of myself !’’ 
“And not of-him? Oh? Pussy ;-surely you 
have never givea your love to a man-anworthy 
of your trust!”’ 
4"¥ou dou’t understand ,’-eaid or) ,stamp- 
ing her foot a little impatiently. ou ‘don't 
woderstand the least bit in the world; he is 
worthy uf anything, only we hadn’t known 
each other very long, ant I-was quite utlike 
the kind of girl hd qught-to merry, so'I-per- 
snaded him not tosay anythi ing’ to papa’ just 
yet, in case heshoyld charge tits: mind. ‘Heis 
going-to epend the season io London, }ou know, 
and he will see all kinds of pe«plethere:” 
' Lady Emily gazed atthe gitl-in-undi-guised 
admiraticn. 
** He will et eer a ee heaxt han 
said, pifectionately. ‘* 
about ine Sows ou fiancé very much.” 
“Yous aisome a ill Introduce him 
to you—unless he Sinn park 8 mind.” 


** You don’ . he, will, do that?” 
ff I don't ae barre ‘6 .blagee him if 
he did. (He,waa teen quite free. I told him 
o#IBint you would ba:hart,” 








neat There wes 2 shade wdmbher dace whieh’ 
struck Lady Hmily»mscomceiwhen the girl 


‘*Tt would break my heart,’ said .Pussy 


a 
keeping,” eaid Lady'Easily, geuthy. 
Dacres could not win Wetor: ‘ithexplaything of 
ani.hour ashe did my poor child's.’ 


than marry ng him aud finding out he didn’ 
really care for me,” 

“ You Lave strange notions.” 

‘“* Perkaps,’’ 

“ And-how shall you amuse Mr. Jobn and 
his irie.d? They will be quite on your hands 
this time, now»you are the only grown-up 
daughter at home.” 

“1 hope they will arouse themselves. Tony 
bever cares for wcmenkind, I:darezay Ar. 
Daeres.ia of the same type.” 


‘Mr. Daorcs. Is his Christian yame 
Reginald?” 

“Zea.” 

A strange look of pain crossed the widow's 
gentle face, 


‘“T ithought Reginald Dacres had s0 con- 
ducted himself that no house was open to 
him?” 

Pusey shrugged. ber shoulders. 

‘TL fapey mawma wonkl welcome Mr. Satan 
himself if:he were introduced .as a great friend 
of Teny’s, aud hed the right to put Honour: 
able before his, name.” 

To her surprise; Lady Emily laid ene hazd 
upen.her-shoulder. 

‘Don't jest; my dear, I can’t:bear it.” 

For.a moment:the two women kept silence. 
Then Pussy s2id gently,— 

“Dear Lady: Kmily,didshe over hart me 
You. speak .so' pistéerly I-think;heymust. is 
not like yeu to spesk harshly cf.anyone.” 

** He killed -my. child; Pussy.” 

* Your child?” 

* Ay, you thought, perhaps, Cecil «was my 
only one, but I had aidaugbter, Passy, as fair 
and true a girl as:the ann .ever shone upon, 
Sheuwas older than Cecil. He:was only a Loy 
when it ull: happened.” 

Pussy listened eagerly. 

“Did she love:him ?”’ 

‘sAy, and they.were engaged. A haudeome 
couple pesplevslled them, for Reginald Dacres 
was a splesdid-looking aman, -and Sylvia wes 
wontlerndlip beautiful.” 

“Did:he marry her?” 

Lady Emily eatin her:head, 

‘* He had \believed sheriportion far larger 
than it sae. oVhen he learned the troth he 
forscok her,’’ 

“He could not,” cried Pussy; “no man 
would be-so shameful,” ‘ 

“ He forsockiher,’’ repeated ‘Lady. Emily ; 
“he: traneferré d his attentions to her greatest 
friend, an-heiress.” 

“+A. d she could accept them ?-”’ 

“He was a vwonderfully fascipating map, 
and the young lady had no idea bow far things 
had gone between him and Syhvia my darling 
died.on»the morning of ‘bis wedding day.” 

Pasey shuddered, 

“And was he good to the other girl—the 
heiress? ” 

\I eavnot tell you, but he was ‘terribly fis- 
appeinted. Pbe dicdavithineix months of tbe 
wedding-day, end ss there was no child all 
herofortnne returned to her own family. He 

was not the richer — sixpence for his 
marriage,” 

And now ?” 

‘That is sight years ago, In ithose eight 
years) Ihave hesyd.mach. of Mr. Dacres, but 
never. anything to chis advantage; he bes 
drunk, gamwided, betted, and become ore of the 


| fastest, most unprineipled men about tewn.” 


Pusey. shaddered. 

“ And mamma is going to receive him 2s 
an shonopred guest. ‘Weil, she'll) find ‘the 
Court too quict for his taste, I dou't expect 
we shall.be ‘hor oured with hie company long.” 
“And your.beart is cafe in.a good man’s 
*Regivald 


‘PBussy bent andhissed the widow's gentle 


face. 
“My -heart is quite proof -against Mr. 
Dacres’ fascinations ; besides, you'know I #12 


#9.’ not an -heiress.”’ 


Which was hardly correct, since her father's 
immense -svealth wasso well knowmthatar oe A 





binntly; “but, then, thate wouldo be bette: 


4 


one-of hie ¢hifdren could expect an -amp'e 
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Gower so that they married with his consent 
and approval. 

Pussy felt not a little curious for her intro- 
daction to Reginald Dacres. If he had been 
married and lost his wife eight years ago he 
could not be very young, and he could not be 
very clever; or he would not care for her 
brother Tony’s society; on the whole, Pussy 
pictured an elderly beau, a little pompous and 
affected in manner. 

She was dressing when the arrivals took 
place, and it was late when she came down- 
stairs to find the party assembled in the draw- 


‘ing-rvom. 


Tony, looking sulky and a little tired, was 
talking to his mother. A stranger sat ina 
— chair near the dvor conversing with Mr. 

Ox. 

All Passay’s preconceived ideas received a 
sudden shock. This could not be the hero of 
Lady Emily’s story, a man who looked barely 
thirty, and who had all the beauty of a Greek 
god; tall and musoular, his head well set on 
his broad shoulders, the face perfect in the 
classic regularity of its features, the hair 
bright, curling brown, and the eyes dark, in- 
tense blue; a man who would have been looked 
at even in a crowd, and who, standing near 
such specimens of his sex as Tony and his 
father, looked a creature from another sphere. 

It was a very striking face, but he had an 
uupleasant trait or rather two; the dark eyes 
hardened in their gaze as though they never 
‘wavered anything steadily, and there were so 
many lines upon the brow as to induce the be- 
lief that things had not always gone{smoothly 
with the Honourable Reginald. 

Tony performed the introduction. Pussy 
meant simply to have bowed, but Mr. Dacres 
pot out his hand, and as her father’s guest 
she could hardly refuse to take it, A mo- 
ment later and she found herself going into 
dinver on his arm, Tony, in defiance of all 
rules of etiquette, himself leading his mother. 

“ At last,” murmured the stranger in a low, 
wooing tone; ‘you can have no idea, Miss 
Fox, how ed I have looked forward to this 
moment. arburton has talked so often of 
his sister that I can hardly believe we meet as 
strangers.” 

Pussy stared, she could not help it. Tony 
simply regarded sisters as insufferable 
nuisances, and took no trouble to hide bis 
epinion. That he should choose them as a sub- 
ject of conversation with his fine London 
friends was highly improbable, but she never 
betrayed her unbelief, save by that calm, 
steady gaze, and Reginald never imagined his 
word was doubted, 

But Pussy’s presentiment of discomfort 
arising from that visit was only too fully 
realized. From the very moment of Tony’s 
coming a sense of constraint seemed to pervade 
the Court. He and his father had never pulled 
well together ; they did so less than ever now. 
The heir and her mother were often closeted 
together in Mrs. Fox’s boudoir, aud once or 
twice Pussy discovered her mother in tears 
after these interviews. 

As to herself, the whole care of entertaining 
Mr. Dacres fell upon her shoulders, For beyond 
bringing him to the Court, Tony seemed to 
have no regard for his comfort or amusement ; 
indeed, more than once Pussy doubted if such 
a great friendship did subsist between them, 
For more than once she had heard their voices 
raised high in discussion, and it seemed to her 
that the discussion was of no very cordial 
character. 

If her heart had been free, if she had never 
‘heard Lady Emily's story Reginald Dacres 
might have had a great attraction for Puesy, 
bot as it was the girl had no room in her 
thoughts for any image but Cecil’s. With 
Pussy, like her cousin Florence, to love once 
was to love for ever; and so the fascinating 
#tranger might have spared himself the trouble 
and the compliments he bestowed upon her. 

She was never rade or inhospitable; she 
rode with Mr. Dacres when occasion required 
it; she let him accompany her in her walks, 
though she generally took one of the children 





from the school-room as a safeguard ; but she 
never gave Mr. Dacres room to imagine he 
was more to her than her brother's guest, and 
not being a simpleton he was quite aware of it. 

“Tony,” he ssid, angrily, one night when 
he had been at the Court a Gen og easy 
unceremoniously into the heir’s room, 
“this won't do at all; you are not keeping your 
promise.” 

John Warburton Fox closed the door care- 
fully, and sat down opposite his friend with a 
strangely troubled face. ‘ 

“*Pon my word, Reginald, I don’t know what 
you mean—I don’t, really.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Don’t you know the under- 
standing on which you brought me here?” 

‘* You were precious glad to come.” 

** Don’t be quite so free, young man. Remem- 
ber, that acceptance is still in my possession ; 
you'd better wait until itisin yours before you 
quarrel with me.” 

Tony wiped his face, the perspiration stood 
on his brow in great beads, and yet it was not 
a warm night; the weather, indeed, was re- 
markably cold for April. 

“TI don’t want to quarrel.” , 

“You'd better not.’’ 

‘s What do you want of me?” 

‘*T want you to fulfil your promise.” 

‘*I’m sure I’ve done allI could. I pay 
you here, sung your praises carefully, and left 
you free play with the girl. I can’t help it if 
you don’t get on.” 

‘*I must have money,” said Dacres, as 
“I see no way of getting it but by a wealthy 
marriage. You say your sister will have ten 
thousand pounds on her wedding-day.”’ 

“They all have that. I expect Pussy will 
have more; she is the old man’s favourite, al- 
ways was.” 

“ All the more reason she should become 
the Honourable Mrs, Dacres.” 

“ You'd better tell her so.”’ 

Reginald sneered. 

“T’m not @ conceited man, and I understand 
women pretty well. Your sister is proof 
against my fascinations ; she will never marry 
me unless a little brotherly persuasion is 
brought to bear.” 

‘IT don’t believe that’ll help you. Pussy 
and I never pulled well together.” 

“ But you say she is fond of your father.” 

“ Awfully!”’ 

‘* She will probably reflect that it wouldn’t be 
a pleasant thing for him to see his heir in the 
dock on the charge of forgery. You need not 
tremble so, man! You know it’s all true.” 

Tony wiped his face, 

“You told me you’d destroyed that bill. I 
paid you the money again and again.” 

** Ay, but I couldn’t afford to be without 
such a nice little influence over you. The 
bill is not destroyed! It will probably be in- 
spected by a jury of your countrymen, unless 
you persuade the fair Pussy to be my bride, 
or raise me a comfortable sum of money by 
some other means.” 

“Hang it! you know I have no other 
means?”’ 

“You ought to have! The heir of Foxgrove 
could, surely, raise money on post obit!” 

“ Ay, but the place is not entailed, and the 
governor’s constitation is worth two of mine— 
he’s a stronger man, and hasn't played ducks 
and drakes-with himself as I have.” 

“ Well,” rising up, “‘ you know my terms. I 
give you a week.” 

John Warburton Fox trembled. There is 
no other word. 

“* Dacres |” 

ts Well ? ” 

‘* You'd be good to her. Pussy and I are not 
very devoted to each other; but, hang it, I’m 
not scroundrel enough to make my own sister 
wretched!” 

Dacres’ face softened strangsly. 

“T will be good to her,” he said, firmly. “I 
daresay you'll think it cant that a fellow who 
has lived as I have can know much of what 
love is. But if ever man loved woman I love 
your sister.”’ 


‘*You love Pussy?” 





iti Yes. ” 

‘* Bat we always looked on heras the family 
failore. My mother never thinks anything of 
Pussy.” 

Reginald’s face brightened. 

“I think the whole world of her, Fox! §So 
much 80 that if she is my wife I wouldn't 
despair of facing any danger !” 

Tony stared. 

‘* And if she refuses?” 

“TI shall revenge myself on her—and you! 
But she won’t refuse, properly managed.” 

« And you want me to ps Br her?” 

‘¢ Please yourself about that. You know the 
alternative if you don’t.” 

Pussy was ised the following day. As she 
was set out for a walk Tony appeared, alsc 
equipped for exercise, and, without excuse or 
reason, joined her. Mr. Dacres, whom she 
had expected as escort, was detained at home 
writing letters. 

‘“‘Passy,” began the Inckless Tony, as the 
started leisurely down the avenue, “I have al- 
ways been very fond of you.” 

‘‘Have you?” innecently. ‘ Well, do you 
know, Tony, I never should have guessed it.” 

This was not a ropitious commencement, 
but Tony 3 

** And, of course, your happiness is dear to 

“Thank you!” } 

“T can’t see you wilfully disregarding cer- 
tain felicity without a ae of a 

‘* Have ur speech wri wn?” 
asked Roe ealantantios ** I’m sare those 
grand words never came out of your own head!” 

“ wv 


Pussy ! 

‘* Well !—what felicity am I disregarding ? "’ 

Tony planged into the subject, and urged 
his friend’s suit loyally, displaying such an 
interest in the matter that the quick-witted 
Passy instantly that he was not 
unconcerned in the success. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to say any more, ’’she 

blantly. ‘Mr. Dacres may have all 
the good qualities you ascribe to him, but even 
go it would make no difference. If he were 
Apollo and Jupiter rolled into one I wouldn't 
marry bim!” f 

Tony had not any very clear idea of who 
Apollo and Japiter were. 

“He is son of an English earl, Pussy. He 
might make @ countess.” 

“ Only I’d rather not.” ‘ 

“ Don’t be a simpleton, Passy! The matter 
is serious; you must marry ld!” 

“Tony, the matter is most serious, bat I 
shan’t!” 

** Do you know, a are the most ungrateful, 

-for-not irl!” 
orhen pomny Lt ought to be very much 
obliged to me for my refusal.” 
- “ You will yield yet.” 

She faced round on him. 

“There is something beneath this, Tony! 
Mr. Dacres isno child. If he wants to marry 
me why os tell me ot ae instead 
of making you his messenger ?” 

“He eter tell you if you gave him the 

test encouragement.” 

«Which I shan’t!”’ 


Tony was losing ee 
ae You are very fond of the governor.” 


*¢T love my father.” 

“ Then, for his sake, you can’t refuse." 

“‘ Dad would be the last person to wish me 
to a man I didn’t like.” ’ 

“ But if it was to spare him pain?” 

“*T§ wouldn't.” i 

Tony got fairly out of temper. He told his 


sister, in plain English, the hold Dacres had 
over him, and how, if she in her re- 
fusal to marry a Dacres, he must 
stand in a felon’s dock. 


Pamy wes Siot'so smpesaeed ws'lhe expected. 
She had so little real affection for her brother 
that she could view the facts of the case quite 
~ eats ala ene exposure 
to , nothing to ga 
and that a liberal cheque would buy his silence 
jast as surely as her hand. 
(To be continued. 
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OUT IN THE SNOW. 


—aQ > 


Our in the snow who would be with this storm 
When ie an hearth-glow its blessing im- 
Yet, eho yonder, in tatters each form 
Three, perchance houseless, with woe at their 
hearts ! 


Ay, and one alsoa child! How inhuman there, 
Seems it. that she in such plight should be 


drawn ! 
S‘ay! there are four. "Tis a babe which the 
woman there 
Bundles so tightly her worn breast upon ! 


bers ns Nay, hardly. A half-independen 
Fo. to 


vagrancy, stern and inborn. 
Lurks, that will not, though with fortunes de- 
scendent, brook 


Self-respect’s exile, effrontery’s scorn. 
Sickness and loss, like a chain, may have 
weighed on them, 
Death, through some dear one, have lent a 
last blow, 
Or, —— still, dispossession have preyed on 
m 
Even to-day, and now—out in the snow! 
Mark the poor womian’s response, in mute 
gratitude, : 
To o man’s pretence of shielding her 
How, for the child-tradger’s sake, with a 
latitude 


Pitifully quaint, both denies the air's chill | 
Hapless lot, such as long years of trust- 


lessness 
In the world’s goodness strikes deep in the 
Still half-resigned to distress, want and crust- 


Knowing these shared by each—still not 
apart ! 
How, with regrets, it may be, of once better 


Peopling thei minds, as ghosts haunt houses 


t-} 
While ever closer Despair its harsh fetter lays 
Crushing out what might to solace have 


grown, . 
Back swoon their theughts to the present’s grim 
cheerlessness 


Closing around them, with nowhere to go, 
Out of which, may be, Sin, born of this tear 


ness, 

Whispers its promptings out there in the 
snow ! 

Vagrants? Not yet, Soft, soft as the flakes de- 
scend 


Earth’s freezing bosom to comfort and warm, 
Pit Heaven! pray send for their sakes a 


Ere in their breasts s a yet wilder sterm 
Than from the wintry y pon- 


derings, 
Desperate resolves, with mad instincts . 
Misery-bowed hearts! from your pecil gust 


Turn, turn this way, and come in from the 
snow. 
N. U. BR. 





FOUND WANTING. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Prosas.y in the whole vast city that splendid 
summer day there was no more i 
then Alters {/elanan on ho walked to his 


turn, his illusions destroyed, 
the love be had sinned for shaken to its centre, 
own gifts wasted, his blessings scattered to 
the » he had no hopes, no foothold, no 
place of rest in the whole wide earth. 


3 





He was worn and weary with conflict, almost 

ready to lie down and die, save for his im- 

placable, burning hatred against the man who 
ed one more wrong to his first injury. 

He had no distinct volition in all he did after 
he left Maddie. He did not think “I will go 
home.” He followed some blind impulse, not 
feeling he was led, turning homewards as a 
wounded animal does. 

For he had previously made np his mind 
that he could not return to Daneswood until he 
had at least seen Christine, and here he found 
himself driving to the station with no change 
in his position, and no idea what explanation 
to offer the hous 

Bat, in fact, though he only conjectured such 
to be the case, no explanation would have been 
really accepted. 

The servants, as well as the neighbourhood, 
had formed their own conclusions, and the 
gossip Delmar had dreaded went ylibly round. 

He had some papers with him, but could 
not read -them; he made the effort, for very 
pride’s sake—but pride had, even in this small 
thing, to yield. 

He laid them aside and sat looking out on 
the familiar country, each minute, as the train 
sped onwards, intensifying his power to feel, 
lessening his power to think. 

Failure, failure, from first to last—revenge 
that had looked so alluring—that was to have 
been the dear sustainer and compensation, had 
brought with it such terrible gifts that its beauty 
had turned to hideousness, Even this very 
day he had been conquered by the one beiag 
he had thought he could mould to his will, and 
conquered not by her higher, but by her lower 
nature, 

Between himself and his wife stood his 
enemy, who had frustrated all his efforts to 
communicate with her. And yet it was not 
this side of hie retrospect that seemed breaking 
the proud man’s heart—not the failure he 
must take from others, but the failure he had 
wrought himself. 

Like an inevitable fate the train rushed on 
through the sunlit country, peaceful and fair, 
and late in the afternoon drew up at Knights 
Milwood. 

Delmar was out of the carriage before the 
train had stopped, and came face to face with 
Evans, to whom he had telegraphed to bring 
his favourite chestnut. 

He waited till Colin ‘was released from his 
durance vile, and came rushing up to him, 
caressed him, and then became aware the ser- 
vant was waiting. 

“Is there anything else, sir?” asked the 
man, as Delmar out of the station to 
where a porter held the chestnut. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Forster me to go a message im the 
village, and I will fetch your portmanteau as 
I come back.” 

‘* That will do—and, Evans, take Colin with 
you. The poor beast has been shut up and 
will like the run.” He sprang into the saddle 
and bent down to take from Evans the light 
riding-whip the Emperor never felt. ‘ Stay,” 
he added, as the man, touching his hat, was 
going away. ‘‘Jim”—the porter—“ will 
bring up the manteau—it will delay you 
to fetch it, and I may want you. No, Colin, 
not with me,” 

The dog hesitated, divided between his love 
for his master and his knowledge that with 
ei eee wee tea tet =, in wash 
his ish so’ at another gentle, 
but firm‘‘No, Colin,” decided him, and he 
rushed off, 

Delmar, ay Re horse to a walking 
pace, turned into the tree-shadewed Jane which, 
after pe eventuated at the Daneswood 
gates. reins hung loose on the Emperor's 
glossy, arched neck, just held in the rider’s 
listless fingers, who was thinking of anything 
but the still beauty of the hour and scene. 
So, till a lonely bit of road was reached, not far 
from Daneswood, then there came across 
Delmar’s gaze—for he was looking straight 
before him—the sight of the first human being 
he had passed since he left the station. Some- 
thing in the figure, distant as it was, arrested 





his attention. He lifted himself from his 
drooping position and watched the advancing 
pedestrian—a tall man, who walked slowly, as 
if tired, and carried a gun. He came nearer, 
and, like a flash, Delmar’s face changed. The 
hot blood rushed over it and back again, 
like fire through every quivering vein. Up 
leapt, in its wildest strength, the passion that 
had only slept that day because other passions 
had been stronger, 

But this now, "at sight of the man who 
had made him what he was, bore down all else 
—it was his master, and, without an instant’s 
pause or thought, he flung himself from his 
horse, 

Pelbam Clifford, who had seen the action, 
recoiled ; and well he might before the un- 
controlled fury in the other’s face. 

“ At last!” said Delmar, hoarsely. ‘‘An- 
swer me now—here—for the wrongs you have 
heaped on me——” 

* Keep back!” said Clifford, stepping away 
from Delmar. ‘‘ Youare mad tochallenge me 
like thet! Think one moment—remember 
Christine——” 

It was a fatal word. 

‘* You have come between us—you are rw 
ing her from me!” Delmar said, 
frantically. “Deny it if you dare!” 

“Ay!” criel Clifford, his slower nature 
— to the other’s fire. “I have—and I 
wi a 

Delmar heard, waited for no more. The 
words seemed to snap what last remnant of 
control he might have had. He sprang forward; 
seizing Clifford in a grasp that rendered him 
powerless, and twice, thrice drew the riding- 
whip sbarply and savagely across his face, 

Blinded and maddened Clifford wrenchet 
himeelf free, and lifting his gun to his shoulder 
fired straight and true. e saw the horse 
start away as the report echoed again and 
again—he saw Delmar reel back and striving 
to keep his footing, put out his hands wildly. 
A mist as of blood came between him and that 
vision of a white, dying face, and then he was 
kneeling on the long grass, and saw nothing in 
— or earth but the prostrate form at his 

ect, 

He was paralysed and helpless. He could 
not even call for aid ; he forgot his sportsman’s 
flask which he always carried; he could only 
lay the bright head on his knee and make 
some effort to staunch the fast-flowing blood 
that was dying the long, cool grass. 

**Oh, Heaven!” he said, at last, “he is 
dying! Albert, look up,’ but there was no 
answer. “ Albert,” again, this time in au 
agonized whisper, ‘‘only once, for Maddie's 
sake!” 

Breathlessly he bent lower. What strange 


spell had that name to call back the dying. 


spirit out of the dark shadows that were 
closing around it? It seemed to pause, to 
stand atill, as if it waited. Not slowly but 
suddenly the white lids were lifted, and the. 
blue eyes looked straight upwards with a long, 
straining, unearthly gaze. The rigid lips just 
moved; so faint was the scarcely breathed 
word that left them the listener barely caught 
it—“ Christine a = ‘ ol “ 
* 


A wild, sharp cry that startled himself, a 
rusbing sound, and then a shaggy form 
bounded up, and a man’s voice exclaiming in 
horror. These were what Pelham Clifford :aw 
and heard after what seemed to him like hours 
of unconsciousness. 

“ He is dead,” he said, not moving. 

“Got your flask, sir?” asked Evans, not 
wasting words; and kneeling down poured & 
few drops of wine between Delmar's lips. It 
bad not the slightest effact. Evans asked no 
questions, bat bidding Clifford do what he 
could to sheck the flow of blood ran off to the 
house at fall speed. Bat Colin would not 
follow him. After licking his master’s hand 
and whining pitifully, he had Jaid down close 
beside him, watching him, not deigning to 
notice Pelham beyond one 1ather unfriendly 
glance, There was, to the wretched man, 
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ona sta eerié in tW¢ faififal brute’s silent | iu action; asd, veiti bis eyes, went ont; sind | would be giving up life. Had she, then, for- 
qttiea S the message Wasted off torOirrtiaé, wait | got:en her’ wiktpes fhipotten tat she had 


Clifford was a passive spectator of all 
that followed, yet noticed the most nriiute 
perticalars—one Jot the mien cateh Enrperor’s 
ick up the ridiwewhip and the 

yiy asked hit aby qdestions 
nor made any remark save Evans who mevety 
said; pityingly, “Te's'a terrible accident; sir,” 
and Pelham assented. 

Thér they wotld softtink him # murderer. 
He breathed more freely, litted tis head; and 
ventured fio glances round. 

It was’ Evins who assumed: tie com trad of 
his assistants, which Clifford ought to- lave 
tuken; They reatited the hotise by show 
degrees ; fortunately if wae nov’ fat) and} 
arrived there; Pethawt wedhd: noF'go' npstdire. 

He ascertwined the deetor had béem: sent for 
—-~ would arrive: almost. direvily, aud went 
into the dining-room, wher6-a—servant waited 
on hic, explaining that Mes. Forster was busy 
upstaire, Then hewawleft'alone till thd samd 
servant camsé to say the dostor Would like to 
see him, Tremblingly Pelhath-obeyed' tie 
summons, in @& dull, nénvetess' dread» tliat 
recalled his paralysed feeling of an: hour’ ago. 
Ae if he werscentéring! avdeath-chamber the 
stepped intd thé wide,'aityroom, full of light 
and bright with pretty. things; clese up.to the 
low; white bed; on theother side of which the 
doctor sat. 

Mrs. Forster respectislly made way aie 
taistrese’s. brothers Clifford. stood 
down on te ins abana leery —iv nigh 
have ‘been cut out in marble; the penci 
brows stood out-sharply defined ; "the long lashes 
looked almost black against-the deathly pallor 
of the soft —z_ cheek ; the lips, the hands, 
were bloodtess. here was not the: faintest 
movement, not Fs lightest breath to shew 
that he lived. Clifford would have liked to 
cry out-but, he could not; he wastv0o oppressed, 
o dazed, and, besides, that wag se like a dead 

ace. 

“ Inapessible he can‘live/” a. voice grew out 
of the blackness saying those awful words, and 
& woman's voice answered, mournfully, ‘‘ My 
poor mistress !” 

With s cry of agony Clifford sank down, and 
burst into tears... 

‘*Christinet Christine} my darling!” he 
sdbbed;, Oh,-how- will yoa look at me? What 
will you say?” 

‘Dear Mx. Clifford,’ said the’ good. old 
housekesper, gently, ‘it’s terrible, pith com but 
who can help an: accideat ? We are all .in 
Heaven’s hands.”’ 

in—an accident—no other thought en- 

tered anyone’s head; Clifford rose, calmer, 
more. himself, Ashamed as he was of his teara 
they- had relieved him. He could tell the 
doctor collectedly how it had happenéd. He 
had been shooting, and had left his party to 
return by traia-to the house whére he was stay- 
: earrying his gun on full.cock im casé any 
abbits came across him, as he knew he was on 
bis brother-in-law’s land. He had met Delaiar, 
and, bight ss be had handled the gun care- 

lessly, and it ne off. 

The doctor, a clever man, who knew Dehniar 
well, and always attended the hoasehold, nevér 
doubted a word of the well-told story, and 
sympathised deeply with the teller of it, the 
raore 80 as he saw no hope. 

‘*Ig Mre, Delmar in London?” he skid. 
“ She had better be telegraphed for—she may 
get the next train. He may live through the 
night, but I doubt it. The wound is so near 
vital parts. I have stopped the bleeding, but 
T cannot get back consciousness. He has lain 
likethatever since he was brought home; He 
spoke, you Bay, once?” 

**Oncé—only one word. Will he—will “he 
never speak again?’ 

“T can’t tell. Very little can be done at pre- 
sent, OF cititsée I shall stay the nigitt. Mrs. 
Forster will kiadly sewd@ for Mts. Detmar.” 

‘*No, I’ will’ see’ to that,” said’ Clifford, 
hastily, 

He turned gtddly from the sight of the silent 
form and changeless face, gladly sought relief 


fetal get. 


ing in London iw « ratrelesa ene na 
Mya, Forster went to: make p 

her niivtress; end Dr, Hall was: left ia'the 
darkesivg room with his dying patient—alone, 
save for the howhd; whee bad never [citothd 
room sideo his master had been: —— 
it, and lay now beside the Hedy -watchfiab and 
listening. 


jCHAPTER xxuL 

Tue servants wore gatberet in the bitchai 
discussing the events! of tee aiterBoom 
Evans had gone’ to the station’ to! mest ‘the 
traia by whieh Christies: was: expected paud 
Mrs. Forster, alone in her own. pete 
pariog someth ing the doetor badorde:t db: 

A great® hus had falien over thee heute 
evew Clifford's incessant niovemonwt irom draw: 
ing-room and @inimg-roome to garden , ‘and back 
agwin, Was not hewtd, wed not a sound from the 
roomie upstairs, Tike bird in theseage= hud 
ceased its sovg, and stood dr Ort te 
perow; and without the evening! had! fallen 
so still and brovding tirat seaeliioens leat 


Mrs. Forster started’ as’ the glass @oor lend! 
ingtothe gardva was opesed , and ten, 
in atter atiaze ment, dra ‘the’ spoon igi 
was using. A slender girls foray she coaldinot 
niietake stood before her; and yét sie thoaghé 
her senses must have cheated her aeshe went 
towards her, holding owt'both herhaads,: Tas 
look ow that young face went to her heart. 
The restrictions of rank were swept down, and 
the mistress clung to the servant. 

She was a chilé quivering onder the sérrow 
that was strauge besause so new; andthe 
woman who held her so lovingly, horvomforter 
by right of years aad experience, 1f comfott 
could be given, 

Christine lifted herselt te whisper p— 

**Ts he alive?” 

“Yes, my Gear, 2) thank Heaven: yéwhre 
come. Les ine take off pour’ liat befits you? ‘g6 
up. [have but jt? sent Evaasts meet yt? 

“ Tcould not wait for the train—it wag 
an-hoar. I had a spéciak! and the station. 
master drove me over Whete tate pou ue” 

‘Whereis the master? Tn yout o wo 
room—because, you ses) D’atwa pa! it 
ready in case cither’of'you owm bo back “sad - 
denty. And it's su hande having t6 dresehig: 
roonty' neat, Shwitd tel Mrv Olittora you're 
come?”’ 

Christitie’s pale face c heed 

‘Noy? eho ead #9° Lyi go t6 resoniy. 
FH go up stow): Mew. Forster?’ Her? s6ft 
young lips sed the oM hous rw Cheek 
gratefully, and she wertout pastt 
room door, and up the wide stair 8h 
in’ the gloatritg) for! ndcone ‘Wat! thought‘ to 
light'the gas. It Wasalboxt auttiar; &S it4Be 
hud never left itv 
Ob if she néverhad pb: Sho woneastety = 
the roOm, closing the: door ndiedluawly, bat 
Ovlin beard thy suuidte hed book? HiMiag 
eréot for —— pce thar hype ten me 
eating ap to her, not astAlp bat 
slowly waving bis tall ae@ p ste nose 
into her hand. His delight wae dniy en 
ptessed throogh the mcdiwer of! his’ tevin 
eyes. It waenot dark hove« no'shadovs, 
the clear amber light-ofeanbantiiant sutiset 
GHing the room, But how st@-uchowdea: My 
still! Silently Caristine met Dr. Hawt, we 
had risen, as he saw her, and gave ‘bitte! ber 
hand without # wordn say) with. her eyes 
turned towards ths bed. pressed her 
hand, expericnvedvenough to ses that-d word 
jdst now Was mors tun she céald -bewh 
‘Then she went te the bedside: 

Such a mere piel to look! asi? -bér hewitt 
were breaking, ané‘yetto be#e' paifa tiet 
—to put back the loose watvesof gd)lden' hait 
with touel so usatterably teader,té lay such 
trembling lips ow-theo white brow, and yetts 
shed no téar and 110 ‘word, Steiseenied 
as if shé ovald not leave him—ae if shehed 





recovered r0ms treasure, arid to gs from it 





said es would be shame? Was he 

ogein ex, into. the hero he had a peen to ber 
OnOw] det bérad: he tay dye ?' fpentsty 

was ouly tuo keen and clear— ipaans 

of al! ts; nor tae see one the 

man she es who needed her, WHO might 


fever wpiin “by word ‘or Téol brie Ver't 9 
spat be between ig ary , To dic oe ive her 
1 Faamran 


oe who’ the phy witha, tot spoke 


down avniit, this: Chie wht, 
oy ll words shs cold not cortror— ok 
a m t take* hind’ frot“nie—not 
this! atid us & pittle more “timé—to be 


a 

lMiced pene! t emsdenlyy and in-an im 
stant had furce rerselt intgacalneramaner 
She lietewed nwhile. Dr, Sg ate et 
tie nian. ah the, alsaon 06 
grounds for hope—the less-of a . 
said, het. {ils man with es 
Ske... noticed; ‘has, im  Inadey ne 
arrangements as to far tance 
—never asked ber. es. 10, hex, nusving: oapa- 
bilities, and drew her own miepmal nela- 
siotih, She could.ask iat. without & falter 
how many hours he gave for lidefto run 
out, could hear: im the sear. ag his answer : 


“I fear not beyond the morning.” ‘ And he 
WHE never walte—tievet-kiew ob?” she said. 
**I can’t be sure—if he does it will 
Be offby’ just’ before: deweh. < Y iv*in 

Heaven’ ‘8 bands.” ’ 
” aad Ohebvttie)! i etecteniodtt She 
baa not lost her faith—she koew tie! wa S to 
‘SAid: bAt he? Near was — 

the fulP those words 


not penetrated it. She sat do _ 
side, refdsing #0 tukefood) Ie bea Fong 
watch, the doctor said. “Pr \” she 

gee yeorT oa a ie 
with an effort = smile, “I sh 
s06n raat” ShBeRE@ me, 


and seeing Albert. * 
ihe teal agtnahabe ale. 







eae taper Der to 


ed fe she oF ni, nl 


iearet ceaire, coments 
Pale shana 


eshment, and Chrir- 
fant gel: alone, ge ee ie wit ppl hot 
be got to stir. wy 
She grew: str ostropy i thet chal? 
weird watch, which De-th scem#éreo share 
ilsecmoshee persoheldy,. Sid heard 
hushed sednds) ihm Grem::iyicways- stead Why 
footsteps past the door, or # iaict rimpiat » be!l 
below lese-toned + bnt sho 
a v Nothing ohed cany 
reality but the motionless form. her— 
no sount waedd) dic titiet as oottall tat 


sd mem@er! sizes hoy 

all came back, lookpibetitebiarpationt, 
othe ‘told » Ohrietibes thet het brother: Was 
anxious to see her, but she shoolkwdeem head. 
‘“« Not dw’ she said, and the doctor took up 
his old place..She could not tear herself away 
—soms irresistible attraction would have - 
drawn Pel- 


ham rif oblrsest freer tant zotten 


that ares eres oue being in the 
whole wor a 

The time slipped by thefidnw. rew still, as 
all batione at We teen vlog rected Oneoe or 
twiee ‘oer daa? 12) tee do seer iweanded 
THA heady power evens tu: tales ir éstordtives ¢ 
qnoe, by his order, Christine made the efforts 

Haee 





ithe ser varite when 

‘werd ill, and told hér companion sho! hut 

deen ‘ini the } prema 7 
thlows in Germ f 


aaPpsi 
He anewered oon bbe) Weokiaew oles wae net 
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quite a novice. But there was not the move- 
ment of an eyelid till long after twelve ; then 
Coristine, li her head, rose suddenly, with 
a thrill ather heart that made her half sick. 
“ Dey Hall,” shesaid, ‘‘do you think he is 
quite se‘uneonscious? Hélooked so quiet—now 
as if He suffered. Aud this hand has moved— 
( the position. 

breathlesslf® for. a 

brows had knitted a littléjtheli 
Obedient to a lookyé e 
v6; then 


a 













luxuriamfroom: 


The night passed laggingly, or seemed to, 
because she longed so for the morning—the 
morning that might bring. hope,. She had 
food enough for thought, but her mind could 
reston nothing but the chances for and against 
life. She counted the hours with sickening, 
anxiety, and felt it like a:reprieve when e 

one went by. He lived still, half-unconsciétte” 
he might be, but it was life; and the night | 
gone ; the light was tinging the window lintels, - 
was paling the wax oo How dreary it 
looked, that mingling of ligtits—even in this 


twits laid down had been passed and 
day had began: Was it an omen for 





on | 











Wout he\bie) Bite her love ; that must be gone 


| Only tell me: first how he is! 


the large grey eyes had the shadowed look of 
extreme suffering. 

She went forward slowly, drew a chair to the 
table, and.sat down. 

** Nowy tell mothe truth,” she said. 

It. was not whathe had looked for, if he knew 
quite what hevhad expected. It was impos- 
Bible, he had‘@#it.o himself, during the long 
night when. héhiaé fancied every step was hers, 
‘and she woah®téN him hope was done with—it 
Was utterly t@ipossible she could meef him in 

ving Waly that had never failed since they 












ve fen the moment came, and, without a 
h a look of welcome, she quietly put 
i fiction every one else believed, and 

the truth, he was cut to the heart. 
‘lied to her once; because hs feared to 


aie tet 












now, and, be- 
jhe could not lie to) her in the proudly 


isis | grief that he had laid on her. 


“You shall know’ it all,’ he said, huskily. 
Is there 





?* 















redoi 

The dark blue eyes, alreatyrd@niiautec 
-and exhaustion, were looking at 
a full recognition, but puzzled and wistful. 
It were better so, she thought, that he should 
become accustomed to her whilst his senses 
were still so clouded that the past:-wasablank, 
Still she did not try to recall her identity too 
thearly, leaving it to Dr. Hall to speak to 


wisttt 





ae” é 
— ohio,” Deliv whispored 
back if each breath were an effort. ~~» 
"nba Gta WA babe ned hed flewereweyon 
her lip dixestly. but Dr. Hall wedded ined Hu 
e hee had 


ow airtel 
Por T5979 NT Fes et 

I sad y 

| Poy og cotereten:. bhiv‘eamie ‘an’ doom 


carcely breathing, the girl bent forwardsy- 
Wwileewwottanna ways 6 “be gad would 





elie *blindedo-her Hee lookwp aber 
grew § every seodnd) the fainte o 
stile .~ fob fy" this! fave al ottia e “a 


° wd went}: and he planoced dows at the 
hands covering his. Did hvtémémbBer? bathe: 
G34 nét’ draw btw hand away’. [twee better 


then ifs vhuh ventareato Bat abe | ov | 
fav shievt’ of what pliéto fort: Was therd: 
to be no- oPrecetctiiatiotnoassurante of : 


her love? Was/heteidie, satont and alone ? 
She could not part so—there must be something 
more. But Go hed Tarned Eis fate awa from 
; und. gently, 
£ her tears, 


down. 






'| wad Tidibe off tol the station with orders tu’ 


e 
| of@érs' that fittishéd ‘she 
woutd prenenaye there was 'sormuch’she-wanted: to 


4 fully cultivated habi#had made so strong, than: 





ith Bou Shedared pot disturb 


: x tea 
was more than the bitterness of death. 


ve 


ane | 


rmission I am going to take farther % 

don’t want to give you false hopes; but this 
is an intricate case, and I should like every- 
thing; possible to be done, .. I haye bad.a graat, 
deal of experience in these cases, but scilf I 
should ba more satisfied to have a first-rate 

pittion.”” 

“oR. se! quite ia your hands,” sHe « saidy 
a Tell me whom to send for,andI:will have it. 

one,”” 
| . D¥: Hal riestioned theegreat' surgeon, Sir, 
‘Wiltiany Bérestord, an® in ton minuw‘es: Evans’ 


theses | -dopns, 





jwait for a reply. 
| - Dr.-Ebai? went ‘dows to/breaktast, cavryihig ‘a 
mréstice from ChristimetorPelbam that she! 
ould see him in the course of ‘thebmutsieg:; 
id thie doutde liad ki dvd y ‘oon upst aids again 
when Fanny came in to say that Evaus had: 
jast retarned with a telégtém/vfrom' Sir 
| a4, whee Woula* be dowm by: thestiext 


train. 

«Tet Coonses” int at-10,80,;" said Christine. 
‘Rwilk go’ brotho# nowy Dv: Hall; 1 wild 
not ‘belong ‘Bvatiedvatyour orders: to:take: 


any message home for you,” 
Shiv Had been” quietly patting the room in 
ewentont unwillingly; 4 


CHAPTER XXIV: 


GtmustTixe: Denwar hadinever stood.in more 
néedof that self-control -~whichmat&re and a:care 


when, that gorgeous,October day, she entereil 
the-dining-room. - ; 

Hew-or, where! Clifford had: spent_the night 
sheidid not. kwow.; but it-was.plain.he had not 
flog. His eyds; were bloodshot, his fate drawn, 

inistep unsteady. } 

He Sunciohenyly as he heard the door open 
and‘ close,. ands the! brother and.sister: stood 
lopkingatieach other till-his, eyes fell in shame. 
Just as hehad seen her infancy, when he lay 
awake and began the. work. that had finished, 
like this, she stood there—more like a beautiful 
spirit than a being of flesh ani blood. 

Her face was perfectly pale, every line of it 
severely set. There was no light in it; even 





ens m: ¥ 
ask’ for you.’ 






Niu : 
_ None? BW there must be!’? he cried, 
4 ** Ginnet be his murderer; and 


wghook her ; her lip gave, 


her ‘ow her hands. 
‘ell ¢’ she said, falteringly. 
ar mucl ; poe pert 
knows so 
i et will be ill if shéais 
ou ' again if he-might 





Ae 


wrong I 
for that till now. 
injary:Phad done ; 


\ hand—oh, 
Fréaven | by my han ea vill me!” 


He sank on the couch covering his face. 
Christine lifted her head quickly, half rose, as 
if to go to him, and then sat down again slowly, 
with trembling limbs. 

‘‘ What. wrong?” she, asked,, indistinctly. 
“ What wrong; save this last, has he te forgive 
in you? Pelham, im, nfercy, tellyme quickly ; 
each mintteaway, from-him iglike'an eternity,’ 

‘“‘The deepest wrong one man! ¢an\do. te 
another, save one.’’ i 

“| The déepest-wrong? I don’t wnderstand.’’ 

‘© Youssaid once,” aaswered Clifford, still with 
his face half-hidden, “that it was all misery— 
misery j aid it is);,and,.I have. done ital. It 
was Il who tempted Maddie, away, when he had 

one—I,, who, onght to have, diedifirst,. Bat I 
hated him. then}; he; had -alyays been my; rival 
in] everything—whatever we both tried for he 
passed nie, and Iwas glad to, supplant bim. for 
once. Now I wish to Heaven I had never seen 
her”’; ’ 

She sprang up, no longer trembling, but erect. 

** You betrayed trust—you whom I thought 
the -souliof heteut?. Not :for Heaven's. snke, 
tell me this is false! ” 

There was in her voice. such, acute, agony 
that it seemed ias.if.an assent: must wreck. her 
last vestige of control; but how do we any) of 
us knew what. we-can-bear, till: it comes?, We 
whit..with dread) for'the: coming;wave, and it 
comes and goes and we still stand erect we are 
not: beaten down, 

So when Pelham answered by_just raising his 
hueless face and hiding it again, Christine.. was 
not. powerless, not overwhelmed; ‘shé™ only 
locked her hands abéve her head, with the low, 
heart-brcken words,— ; 

*¢ There is nd more’l can sifféer tf Youyou, 
I loved you: so!” 

‘And, still,” cried “Clifford, ‘springtig: up. 
**Oh, Christine !” 

' He fell back, as she‘alf put out’ her’ hand. 
There was silence; which Cliistine' broke, 

*“*S3o Albert’ spoke’ the tratl ‘after al; and 
you sheltered’ your betrayal’ of trast, your 
tarnished honoured by‘ telling me! Maddie’ was" 
the tempter, Ah, he was’ right’ when’ he told 
me never ‘again to trust mmr or woman’ I 
have been so bitterly disappointed.” Shesat 
down'again, wearily. “ Now tel nie the rest.” 


mei! T¢ould not bear it! and yet, if he 
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[“ THESE 18 NO MORE I CAN SUFFER !’’ CRIED CHBISTINE, 


‘*Christine, you despise me so much? I am 
not the first man whom love has led away. 
Have some pity; don’t forsake me utterly be- 
cause I have failed! Don’t judge me by your 
ay of soul - 

“T am not judging you, nor despisi ou ; 
I only feel as fine and trust, vary, Bat 
had no meaning. I think they have none 
for me.” 

** Christine! Christine ! a word like that from 
you!” said Pelham, turning aside. ‘‘But it is 
my own wretched fault. Well, I will tell you 
the rest, it is your right. I met Delmar jast in 
the lane that passes the gates to the station—I 
was going to the train, I suppose he had come 
from it.” 

‘* Yes,” she interrupted ; ‘‘he had been to 
town to try and find me out. Maddie had seen 


. ‘* Maddie!” said Pelham, hotly. ‘‘ He saw 
er?” 

She flushed up hanghtily. 

“ Let it pass. Goon!” she said. 

**T thought he would pass me, as I meant to 
do by him; but what you say accounts for his 
action. He threw himself off his horse—I 
stopped.” 

He paused. Chiristine did not move, save to 
utter the words,— 

‘* What then ?” 

Pelham took up the tale again, as a child re- 
peats a hard and hated task. Christine had 
difficulty at times in hearing all he said. 

“I scarcely know what passed—I could not 
tell at first why he stopped me at all ; then I 
knew.”’ 

‘* How? What did he say?” 

‘* He said I had come between you two, that 
I was keeping you from him. Then he struck 
me with the whip he held~—I think he hardly 
knew what he did—and the blow maddened me; 
then I fired! Christine, I swear to you before 
—> I did not mean to kill him! I was mad 
eal ! ” 


Her head sank hopelessly on her folded arms 





—she gave no other sign; and he dared not 
comfort her—he bloodstained with the blood 
that was dear to her! 

It was minutes before she moved. She looked 
as if months of illness had weighed her down ; 
but what pathetic beauty was in that young 
face! She spoke feebly, dropping her words 


out. 

‘* What did he mean by coming between us? 
You must have mi en; he must have 
meant Maddie.” 

** No, he meant you, and he must have heard 
about it from her.” é 

** About what?” 

‘* He wrote to you,” began Pelham, hesitat- 


ingly. 

bs might well hesitate. She was like another 
being as she flung back the short curls from 
her forehead, with a sparkle in her eye, and a 
burning cheek. 

‘*How do you know? How did Maddie 
know? She told me yesterday. Where are the 
letters ? There were two !” she said, fiercely. 

“ Christine, it was for = Have you for- 
gotten all he has done? I had your wrongs to 
think of, and yours were mine. I have not 
read them ; but I could not let you go back to 
him, to sufter again.”’ 

She stood there like a beautiful hunted 
creature with blazing eyes, grasping the back of 
her chair with shaking hand. 

**T am his, not yours; my wrongs are my 
own, not yours!” she said. ‘‘ You have come 
between us—you have taken him from me. 
Who gave you the right to judge him—to dic- 
tate to me—to say he should never be 
pardoned? No; give your action the right 
name. Say it was not love for me, but fear 
lest, going back to.him, I should discover this 
truth you have hidden by flinging ‘the falsehood 
to him! Those letters! Oh, if [ had had them 
all this might never have been!” 

Her passion wavered, changed ; she flung 
herself on her knees by the ftable, breaking 
down into dreadful sobs. 


** you—you—I LOVED you so!’’] 








**You, who loved me, have wronged me 
more deeply than he who never loved me ; and 
now he never will. He will never know how I 


you can.” 

She turned to the door. He stretched out 
his hands to her. 

‘* Christine, is this to be the end ?” 

She looked down earnestly at those white, 
shapely hands—had he ever needed before to 
pies ae like this ?—looked as if she saw 
; on them. She shuddered from head to 
‘oot. 


“ Let me go,” she said, scarcely articulately. 
“1 cam bear no more!” - 


Silently he opened the door. She saw him 
dann bask ighn tine ouun,atas thavping fionnelt 
again on the his face in the 

i , looking at 


been no grief like this. 

She could not pray—it was all such con- 
fusion, such darkness ; but a thought grew out 
of the stillness that calmed her— One 
trod beside her this weary, tangled path. 

(To be continued.) 





Every man is not so much a workman in the 
world as he is a suggestion of what he should 
be. Men walk as prophecies of the next age. 
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[SHE HaD NOT GONE FAR WHEN A HAND WAS LAID ON HER SHOULDER, AND SHE FOUND HERSELF FACE10 FACE WITH GUY.) 


NOVELETTE) 


MURIEL’S HEARTACHE. 


CHAPTER I, 
INTRODUCES OUR HEROINE, 
SomEwHEBE in a quiet south-eastern suburb, 


oe eres from the open breezes of 

Blac th and the ee Sere ae 

of Bermondsey, there stands a long, irregular, 

winding road of semi-detached houses whose 

builder had doubtless an eye for ingenuity 

since each mg was built on the precise mode 
front of it. 

Elysian-road, Hurst Green, was the name of 
this triumph of suburban art, and surely no 
name was ever more unsuitable; the very 
word Elysian means —. splendour, 
prosperity. Now in E yaian-road, Hurst 

teen, we must state emphatically there was 
no prosperity, no splendour, and only such an 
amount of happiness as is compatible with 
strictly limited means, 

No one in Elysian-road was rich; it was 
called in advertisements a ‘‘rising neighbour- 
hood ; ” but however much the neighbourhood 
et ig is i eteamtag = _ bitants 
did not. y were ng Ww! ey came 
there, and ifany end came to their struggles 
it was mostly that their affairs grew so 
— ing became unavailing, and 

y ceased their efforts. 

Upon the gate of one of the houses in 
Elysian-road appeared a brass plate, 
Ceeaing inscribed Perceval Yorke, B.A., 
Classi utor. Perhaps the neighbourhosd 
was not famed for its classic tastes, and so 
the _ remained disregarded, and the 
people who rejected the offer of Mr. Yorke’s 
instruction troubled themselves little of how 
that worthy man was to keep his head above 
water without the aid of his spe ils and their 
fees, It was not his own he ther that was 
alone to be kept above water; there were 





sundry other heads"depending on his efforts, 
and one of these heads appeared at the 
window one bright December afterncon with 
a strangely troubled face, as she looked out 
upon the dull monotonous road in which the 
larger half of her young life had been passed. 

Her name was Muriel, and she was nine- 
teen. She had never been to a — in her 
life; she was more familiar with bills than 
bank-notes; knew the value of shillings better 
than sovereigns, and yet she was a lady. 
There was a nameless something in the slight, 
wistful face which told that, despite her shabby 
dress, Perceval Yorke’s daughter came of 
cary blood, She wore a blue serge dress 
aded by two winters’ wear, and darned in 
several places; it was not even fastened by a 
brooch or knot of ribbons, but her hair was 
golden brown, just the tint that the sun lights 
up, and her eyes were deep, dark blue, with 
long brown lashes ; her hands were small and 
delicate, her mouth red and kissable, though 
just now it was decidedly pouting. 

“ If only something would Lappen,’’ sighed 
the girl, half aloud; ‘‘if only we could have 
something to look at but the opposite chimney 
pots ; if only the postman would bring us some- 
thing better than bills, what a good thing it 
oe iol ped at th d 

young man stop at the gate, and ran 
quickly up the steps. Mariel nodded to him 
as carelessly as though he had been her 
brother. She had known him for a great 
many of her nineteen years, and was most 
perfectly at her ease with him, 

“Dick!” 

“How cosy you look!” and his eyes 
wandered admiringly to her face. ‘‘ Why, 
Muriel, your fire is something to be grateful 
for such a bitter day!” 

He stood his hands meditatively, 
but Muriel Yorke had nothing of meditation 
in her character. 

“ Well,” she said, sharply 


Dick Greville was not a aby man, but yet 





he hesitated. In all the world there was but 
one woman for him—the one who stood beside 
him in the firelight ; he longed to tell her his 
news, to ask her to share the prosperity which 
had come to him, and yet he hesitated. 

He was such a rough, blundering fellow, he 
thought, and she such a fairy creature, Could 
it be possible that she wculd ever care ior 
him! He had worshipped her ever since he 
knew her first—a little maiden in short frocks 
and pinafores—but never through all those 
years had he felt sure she cared for him save 
as @ friend, 

Suddenly the girl's face softened; she put 
one hand on his arm almost caressingly, 

“You have failed,” she said, gently, ‘‘ and 
you don’t like to say se. Why, Dick, you are 
@ great deal nicer to me if you have failed ; it 

ats us more on an equality. Everything 

ails here, you know, from Martha’s puddings 
to dad’s advertisements. Cheer up, you will 
have better luck next time.’’ 

“T have not failed,” he said, at last, slowly. 
“I have got it, Muriel.” 

= So aa got it?” she almost gasped. 

se es ” 

“And it is just what the advertisement 
said, three hundred a-year and a house to live 
in ” 


“Tt is better than the advertisement said ; 
the house is the sweetest little place you ever 
saw, and furnished from top to toe.” 

‘* Then why do you look so fearfully solemn ? 
I declare, Dick, when you came in failure was 
written on your every feature.” 

‘‘T daresay.” 

‘*T don’t understand,” said Muriel, 
ey “You wanted the appointment, 

idn’t you?” 

“TI wanted it dreadfully.’ 

“ Isn’t Lord Alwyn a nice man? Didn’t he 
treat you as an equal?” 

‘‘He was awfolly nice. I found I had 
known him years ago, before he ever came 
into the title.” 
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Mariel made him a mock curtsey. “T promise.” great pleasure at agaio _ discovering Mrs. 
“ Bosom friend to a lord! Oa, Dick, how He stood with his hand in h looking | Yorke’s address, and “begs d, as a personal 
we sali have to respect your But why aren’t'| down into her dark blue e Aly = favour, that veri old f would spare her 
you elated? Yowlook as if you had picked | stooped and pres#ed: his hie -lipe--pmnSaNSEy j wf6w\ weeks with her. 
up sixgence aad lost halt-a- crowi.” her forehead. ok f my} 7’ concladed 
‘ Mariel, do Bewertows,”” Lb. “ Heaven blessyouy Miaeiebt” he madd, aN a old friendship to - 
A strange ligkt came into her blue eyes, a ventlgy and them promise to 
“TF att seriow®y Dick. Its af A minate laters when Yorke are fy | “Ma £ you will 
the babs ons gain by a Pésidence in Ei her. deughter wav-edaaene strang otave| lene —" it 
ro = 2 on her pi yf Iv wits Maurier NOt ate tor aoe, with a little 
oalda’t you" mis to lewve} ox feyeuand Fovers; aud} sib.» 


on 


maga oe haw: 

oo —— by CONE 1 - 

ys. ’ . at ao 
é ea “ “ 





. there 
reasons ibe 5 poate Bagi we one’s 
it.?? 


“You oe . Mariel,” said i 
oung ran, fou ‘*T want you to come t 
; me—to be-n¥y’ ; adeling, I I have loved 
ever since I " 


“T was® ore lin gi, Dick” 
Dari 1 wer watthog tor in your life, 
ar ung am your answer.” 
‘hor Bidweyeer "Dees, I wih you hada 
into er ou nt 
thought of - é , 
‘*Could I knew you and not think of it? | aa 
Ob, Mariel, don’ you thivk-you could ever get | a : ‘ 
to carefor mé; Oh, ory darling, I would wait v onthvtin swe ” ot 
so patiertty ; I would serve for you-as Jacob: ener? ag org were bormin the€ountry. ~ 
secved for Rachel if only you would be mine 
at last.” “Yes; in the agtilg time, when the hedgés | ing We well-w 
The girl shook her head. were faliof blossoms. To t t you awe your | jacket, long, gloves.and yelvet hat, completed 
“T don’t love you; dean,’ she stidp singly ss haeond’ nthe“ Wes yout?’ aid romantic | the costume; and never since she could re- 
bac m sure aa = 7] t aia I must | then, Muriel. I thought not one of the May | member had Mariel Yorke been so expensively 
AaYe & aaa ard. heart, for on't_loye ¥x | fl WAS 89 8 ae why léttld damyhter!” | dressed. cs f 
8 Rettig exhe "a dad and io ae aud Hk giles a Gad wore imtérrdpteds.The4 Thoe-fathes had d ed = 
isl veyee ‘atepsp ama: ermal the -poibt of stat na 
f° ant lover aty yore élsé,’ eet 24 hey eo 2 ared, and was pantie’ wadineensanhllly into 
at is hd Hopet aed ely in timer ene bt orke and os dasphter started : Thed fra riel’s carriages, yanpg of eight or 
you Bay A td carers f tnd? 1 ‘would wait eupmens Dens yoo ep or fdrtheme| nine and-twenty, Ww: me face, spoilt 


so" 8\ were’ mostlyocseditors. | by a wavering expoessionan® & ewEange sinister 
ey ott think the Ars f oa ee ae that, Atanas hte ofstax papers tréablod(M ariel, : 












worn serge, a tightly fitting cloth 









look in Hs 12LHWAY 
Dicks wt Tease To-won when the, smail, ted-armed hammabl! mts cra kad lie of the. 4 world, and yet one 
ae aes 3 nay ate fe pode L shall, ee ht 3 tbocs misnive ote eee it-asn cam) g Ine ten x open 
ve given obo 4 wo) ler well- 
Heart away T' coulda's. see anyone Pet | ope ba - Cee ce | Ra ah pasty bearing. of rg eifecen,.. 
trythete:”” . PST Bheret ¥6 the es id her Somer 


a, he ‘hed, 
sa yet the ait 
** MurieL”’—his voice was full ,of: ee Ree |e instant 2nd meonogratea.y IbewersdHreeted Db tet 
ce) 





ent, 
Athitthot EE yeahs T Hate ou.” freayFanningobands Seb weiti srhaps, of thé crue art 
“Bat sy neler ds Ivey SE $y ‘cow ae not belong te averetiton! aw owt oa baba ne otha 
ive yew eve F (80,7, he pon. it, oqaiokly,.. mam 28 34 Io arte a! 1AD, 
ene we ree qttite’ content | to-risk if; age is 
Lo Ate rite tase ai a réturn blast.” 5 Youkes. fingers: tad ubteds! sohien hal iaents? a a 
fitl's tears pg ast ‘was long belaze she, oouldobo yn and +héw-elrec pation, 
sn Dick,’” sie sai Ly, , ee YS in-reading the missive: that’ her | Ou. are ae ome 
tee er ihe BG tiaft otis i froma, grati-, peck w impatient. ager pall whe 
tude. jLgponla and PYAee script re it froma, DBP en aegtrinhace. ave. you evar, ates be 
ine’ th 16veyst I” Mrs, Toaké apewtead slotely;o-abianst! as fone tha 


Dick Greville stood gaat 5 the. -fire. hrshe. were to : wail | ss » 
His ‘dearest’ hopés “were He xy euei | aaa ‘trying to récall.e ‘memory _ Never 


‘ de i 8 VF ware x pi 
mattered jt a w that be was: Lerd: Alwyn’ old, feiend: of mine}: Muridho| phe wo a efng oo not have as shoes 48 only, it 
agit ana’ ie r—that -he ha 3 Sty | é saith ton., Yeehow .j ee semed so rfide, ! 








seeett tdinie ? ‘What plate’ could be homecta: ead rie apa -ye Were. adeiend. or 
him without Muriel? He s:aried.at Jast to ‘‘ She was ‘your dearest, friend, waan’b.slte, ellow : Bx 2: bas 66 
see that she was ér yiag.” macama?’” never sé 3 at., rs 
“Don't, dear fhe adid, huskily, “Toan’t.|| . "Yes, For gome years after: my-mtarriage:| | “Tee Stee sine a hoo pt 
bear to see youl. It's alt my fauk, Masiel ! she. corresponded; but.slte ‘travelled a great! Landes er. © ¢ 


I ougit' to have’ knowh you tvé/e ‘too fair andy deal,,and.se our letters.ceased. It trustbe phe tle. ¥ou»are. going oe eats 
pretty to Cire fr a big, biutiderfng fellow like.| ten or twelve yeara sidee, I, heard’ feont: her,” a” J bros 
et Eis: nienernes “ And whyjdoes she write now ?”’ ta Pe ‘Ten dite goikg i yes ag 

eel so wickei!” sobbe - oF 
dPedharbytven uisieveniitions e on It seems she saw cident of your, father ‘enad- ya 


+8, it: rust+ ber my,| payt aré for, the t 
Distasi have’ a very” hard heart nob te tore oe ae 7 se ae is Races 6 Re ao 








you! oly Woot’ those a ri iets ents ever:| bea dor ofa 
There were sigosy of) footatepsooverhédd. aida f pore Aso M pig Be AG Spe “ey arege.:.. a3 ; 
Dickcwmte theJensi bie closetrt® MuriAy aid Betsac aay Saay atten her Mariel qaibes oa ‘ona talk to: 

whispered, — yeas” $i eer” é me about them,” @ fi FS 
« Protaiseimé onethingjitweu shoultléyer |“ You had better read it, Muriel” Norton has beén ‘ver _ 





change; 16 evdr you atould give mio “adi Fs orénv'), The letter was''véry* stiifpié’ Affection || “What a good aa ere. was & 
answer, kt me know.” ‘bienthed i every Time, “Pie wiite! expressed | pide? off His fave 7 Haart s doubtless 
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for het binefit 'tiis paragon has nom invited. 
Poor vitiljya piots mother and priggish cousin 
are not suffidieht moniters apparently,” 

Muriel was siléwt; there. was something in 


the man’s facejwhieh frightened her. They had 
just reached @ large jandtion, aot it wae with 
great relief thut she saw him get out andstrell 
leisurely towards. the refteshment-room,; 
Mariéi seriously thought of removing (herself 
and her belongings to another carriage before 
he re , but-she was at: inexperienced 
traveller, an i so she — up the:ideae-Bhe took 
a little! book frou» he and. was trying 

to red it; whedithe door. was ‘opened, and 
oustivanatentarlo At first she supposed it to be 
her objectionable: fellow-ttaveRer; butas' the 
train moved slowly from the platfortshe saw 
her mistake, Her bour was rush - 
ing vivlemthy towards the carsiage ti!b stopped 
by a! station-porter; and the person oppovite 
her was watchifig hie ¢forts with & kinid-oi 
amused approval. 


He was io ata soktierly men, very different 
from bis préieccssor. e@oould.bardly have 
been bworyarirs the seiior; amd he was.qnite as 
much a: stramger’to-Mauriel.a¢ hér late com- 
panion, — Fe the girl contemplated. hie 

Mejatiiot ‘ee and even a 
ad one of those 
faces women trust, in all emergencies. Muriel’s 

bboer-t traed to her 

“T hope you have not loss; “your escort ; he 
seemed tobe miskivg for this cari 

“ Ob no, ’’said the girl, simply. 

saw hin before i imeem y dife,’? 

“6 Améb id-you never see hiue agai nit wild be 
a good thing, He isn fiticompanion for: a 


“| never 


‘“T hope he has néb es id 
‘| ea very fcolish,’? the tears. acteall ystood 
Ss in bub. meven wah ny here 
ue be 


aad toink he fr 
*cBe camp rebtroadi thos stnagedy he 


neust wait a Martots for aeietdieawu 
ands by that tiieswe shall be! beyoud: pursuit? 
lave: the plsnense Lager eran 
rte Allerton,” ' 7 
ater 2 


“Sowhebey pébom od: Mandel with a. Tittle 


emiphasiefion:the: “He” ‘Addy oh he said 
such dreadfal thiogs abouhatt?.. » 
The laughed; } hevealig ould act 


helpity: t da ied 

“In Allérton’s tame I aasare you they: were 
unéounde du: It: id-one of the willeges 
in Bbamkehite; and:iso! small csnaptgn a stranger 
is quite an event’? 5 : 

“ Sod often have steangeaa?:? 

‘+ Queviitep peso: An -conting.to re 
side is quitemmether! thi dg — 

intecéscom tnotidms?» -. 


“Do you live there? Me, 
A shddveca me over his-f408, 
vat live-anywhere,. L travel about!’ 


a “Ob courseti der Why donovan: one 
uss ‘evet /sinive | cam remeidiber;. x 
cmatrth oe ng ag T any oftits?: 5: r 


‘*IT doen't know. Itis always the same,?? 1 


“ We can't affidavits Baim going on aivisit 
NOW, tie Veripl first-sis¢e L.chh/ rémembery’ 

“I hopé »yow» wilit ean it’? He joked 
carnastly at théofwie, flashed mnouetieiied: 

to iimaelf; A a 
chilihyob are now.” 

The trail st wppedieddhlextone: 


“ Do-yon expect. snyonetomiést you?,” | 

‘i fh mobo Moss. orton ll have gents the 
sheywou'ld. 

Ay seo (om tee: platform a» tiny 


peor rar veins wit ila Teofudioa-of Hlaxén 
aod light grey /eyees . Shoiwas very eat 


her dae were mofe regniar than: Muriel’s, 
bat she lacked the expression; the iatebiccti 
stamped on our heroine’s white brow. She 
went straight up to Miss Yorke and kissed her 
prettily on either cheek, 

‘‘T.am) qnite sure.you are Muriel. I hope 
we shall be great friends.” 

- Musi¢el echoed the wish: She thought she 
could be very fond of, this: slight. fairyhike 
oreature, who lookedse childish in her velvet 
costume trimmed with far-. She was follow- 
ingiIsabel to the carriage, whe» her late com- 
panion came up. and took Miss! Norton's. hand: 

“ How are you, child?” 

‘*Quite well, Guy.” 

“Drive me home; I. see: they haven't 
brought the: dog) oart,’” 

He hartded the two.giils into the bronghim,; 
piled the soft rugs over them both, aud seated 
himself opposite. Issbel’s eyés were! sfill 
wandering.toitke platform, 

‘\ How very few people camo by this train!’ 
she said, as they drove off. 

“ Very few,” retarned Muriel; ‘‘ one df the 
passengers got left behind, though:"’ 

“ Who was it?” —, 

* No. one -we need regret) Bélle,”: chimed in 
their escort. 

“ Cyril, Lengon. ¥-can’é- think what! he 
wanted in these parts,’ 

Was ita fancy, or did the colour deepemon 
Miss » Norton’s pretty faee? Devouthy Marieb 

it) was: fancy; she was thinking of the 
man’s words. Of course Belle was the fhéiress 
of whom he had spokém) so familiarby, and 
could it be that the gentlomen-opposité | was 
her.‘ priggish cousin.’ -Hé looked té Mariel's 
eyes more like ai knight of oldenidaps thanw 
“ ppig’’ He looked up-suddenly 

‘*Belle, you are strangélpignorant of! your 
social datiets: Why don't yowintroduce nie’to 


yotr friend, pray” 

ih I, thooglie you ans wiber’; youtravelied tbs 
get er,”’ 

“ But Wei haven't been: inwwoduded i. Now, 
my dear child, perform your Gaty ptettidy/' 
¢i ** Baie cise my, cousin Guy, reverned Belle, 
Tataly | “Miss Yorke—Goyi” 

Muriel wondtred>e tlittle- if} she: was: $6 ad- 
dress; hint ad: “ Istbel’s edusia: bit he 

sdom pat the matter'te tigh ta. 

[MI emi Guy Algernon Norton} at your #er- 
vise «: Mies Yorke,’ herseidysirhpiy 5. “ and os 
anasier of: the Oasthe' letmie bith you welcome,’’ 

They were at the entrance now. '| Muriel 
gave a littlé'gdspe Footmem were gatheretl in 
the hall, a stately bertler-eaine: forward to lead 
theicway to /the drawingzoom ; amd théte a 
pretty graceful wofaam if motraingj wi 
like Isabel's, only,«with amore heatt im: them, 
came forward and took the shy; tinlid-girt in 
her afms.: 

‘lam go glad to have you, deari'« Now you 
to'your root Wedine atsev 
Herself she took Muriel’ Up stairscto ayetty 
bédodom hung with blu’ satin ; sheseated her 
ete eights wtooll ite, and began ubfastoniag 


wrapae: 
5 an Wearé.quiteslonenew;? she said, kindly ; 
“bat a great many pevple are:com 
week. I thought Guy would like : us toi ee a 
few'dags> 
Muriel jookeal pewildened;! and: the | lady 
hi 


astily explaited.:: 
« we ag Lordy Alwyn;. is engagdéd' to 
Teabeli Vou see 1! tell. you: aly Our seoreta; 


She — away, promising to send, a’ maid 
toraissistbMiss Yorke but Muridl leant back-on 
a chair to recover from her surprisé: Shé 
had only been ten ‘riimubés at ‘the Gastlé and 
had made two discoveried.' 

coteGhy:” was Dick Gireville’s: patron, and we 
fear that wae i haga to — 
Sota 


et 
a 


“CHAPTER. IL 
A HAPERSS LOVE. 
Levralone, Mariel. Yorke saten-by the-pleai 


She had come to. Allerton, thinking of but little 
save the pleasure she expected—wita no graver 
dreams’ than. those of Christmas festivities. 
She had not been there half-an-hour,; and: it 
seemed to her alsewdy there was: some strange 
shadow over the place. Its master was to 
marry Isabel, and -yét- the pretty; fairy-like 
heiress seemed: to have but little Jove for him. 
An uneasy conviction forced itself, of Mariel- 
that her disagreeable fellow-traveller held. some 
interest in Isabel's. heart, andOyril Lenson 
ope destined to disturb Lord Alwyn’s peace 
of mind 

« Bubs yet she’ couldn’t look:at him after’ the 
Karl,” thought the girl, suddenly. ‘She 
couldn’t care for anyone else since she is to be 
Lord” Albwya's wide. It. must. be’ a‘ famay ‘of: 
mine.” 

A-m&id.came in new te.dtess Miss Yorke- 
lt was passing sttange to the: little visitor. 
from Blysian-road to be decked by amy other 
hands than her own. She stood » gdofl 'deab: 
in awe of the ‘tal; fashionably-dre¥sed 
damsel who made herselé so‘ very: busy with 
her trunks, Butsheneed not have beens the 
cervant knew alady when she saw one; and 
she waited on Mariel with #3 much respect-as 
though’ she had beema duchees.; She did ber 
work silently and well—twining they softy 
golden bair in ceils-round the» graceful bead, 
and choosing from among the few dresses 
Mrs. Yorks had) bought for: hérdanghter’a 
long, flowing, white muslin, open to showVthe 
fair, white throat. and! rounded arms; She 
took. some forget-mte-nots from a vase on the 
table and fastened them in the golden hii; 
then she surveyed | the effeet, wélh pletised at 
her own suceess, 

“Is. there anything jelse I cam do fori you 
mies?” 

Muri ve # little ory.; She was standing’ 
in-froat, % ia long piér: glassy which mgt 
back:-her beauty. Never beferé had ‘ 
kiown) how very, voryu pretty she» really, —_ 
Shethed- kodowsy of coprée; that she was not 
plain—that her shabby, clotiies became het) 
| better thanBilks and s#tins became far rither 
maidens ; but never, uvitili even: 
itg-hed she kiows that-ske wes beaatiful, 

“ Ie that really. me?‘ she asked, halé aloud, 
with a girlish dicwegerd.of gratomeay. 

iled ; sheé ovnld not-bel pit. 

‘*Can you find your way to the drawing? 
roo ti,.mies-2?’ sheiasked, good naturedly. 

Mutiel said. “ Yos,”’ and-went downstairs, . 
batishe soon!wished she-batl ‘secured Mary’s 
guidance. The geography of the Castle was 
confi i. (Te-w person’ used to ani. eiptt- 
roomed house six or séven doors: on ‘a: floor), 
ald precisely sinailar, ave.rather embartaseivg. 
Miss YYorke’ made, a frantio rush; at the one: 
nearest her, and then discovered shéohadi 
niadé a mistake. 

Treroom.sde-had. entered) wae evidently, a° 
study. It was lightedionly by the fliekéring, 
firelight,-but she-coald e6e that thé walls were 
lined with books. | 
Someone; who. bad: been, sitting.near the: 
fire, came forward. rene gave a little start! 
as she recogeised the 
‘*T--I beg mre wer seid. evi. 
wardlys “T thotgat this wae the drawing- 
room.”’ 

He smiled, 

* Don't | be-aftaid » Miss geen thie. is'my 
den, but it is not a Biuébeart's cluset 

He placed her @ chain as: he.spoke), oan ‘he 
set down, her blue! éyes wandering» rétind the 


room. 

"Do yow likeib?”’ 
_ Like it)” shecrepeated,:: ibdiodks lovely 
Why, Lota: Alwyn» you must-have more books: 
thamyou ean remth!’ 

“ Leamifortd of redding. When: I: am/at the. 
Castle I spend most:ofmy time Kere,’” 
** Alone?” 
$$ Yead "2 201 . 
He noticed the surprise written on her fa0d/ 
“My auntand Belle take care of each other 
they are a most devoted:pait,” 
It.occarved too Muriel that if she had! been 





sit! wood fire, stil lost’ im: bewil derment, 





there: aan soulvor Charkcteriom her face; 


éngaged:te Lord Alwyn she should not have 
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liked him to shut himself up in the library in- 
stead of seeking her society; and then she 
flushed rosy red that such an idea should have 
crossed her mind. 

“ Are youa great reader, Miss Yorke?” 

She shook her head. 

**T haven’t much time for it.” 

“Not much time? Oh, you mean you are 
still at school ?” 

“TI never went to school in my life! ” 

‘* Then you are still under the thraldrom of 
@ governess ?”’ 

‘TI never had a governess in my life!” 

“You are mysterious,’ said the Earl, in- 
terested, “Are you one of the advanced 
people who doubt the benefits of education, 
and don’t believe in reading and writing?” 

She blushed hotly. 

“ Tocan read and write, of course, but I dare- 
say Iam not what people call educated. I have 
always been at home, and mother has taught 
me all I know.” 

“ You are like her.” 

Mariel opened her eyes. 

** Did you really know mamma?” 

“I know her intimately, long ago, when I 
‘was @ young man.” 

“Aren’t you young now?” asked Muriel, 
bluntly. 

“No, I am getting a sober, ‘middle-aged 


an. 
Mariel looked at him wistfully. 
“You don’t look old?” 
“Tsu we are all as old as we feel, and 
if that is so my youth went from me ten years 
ts) ’ 


The dinner bell rang out its summons; he 
offered his arm to Muriel, and led her to the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Norton was there with 
her daughter, and to Miss Yorke’s amazement, 
Dick Greville, She had never seen since 
the afternoon when he told her of his love, and 
neither of them had expected this mee 
The room seemed to swim round with Muriel ; 
only as Mrs. Norton began a formal introduc- 
tion, she said, simply,— 

“ You need not introduce us; I have known 
Dick nearly all my life.” 

Isabel and her mother looked surprised, 
but were too well-bred to express it. og A 
clergyman gave his arm to Mrs. Norton, Di 
offered his to Beile, and the Earl followed with 
Mariel. 

“« And so you know my friend Greville,” he 
siid, in an under tone. ‘‘ You can’t think how 
glad I was to see him the other day; we had 
not met for years.’’ 

“I think it was Dick who was glad ; he was 
delighted to come to Allerton.”’ 

And then, remembering whom he had wished 
to take with him to Allerton, Miss Yorke 
blushed. 

Guy watched her keenly ; he had very little 
faith in women. Years before, when his wealth 
and honours were yet to come, he had been 
cruelly jilted ; he had never trusted a woman 
since, and yet there was a simple trath — 
in Muriel’s blue eyes which almost conquer 
his doubts. 

“ You are very intimate with Greville?” 

“ Oh, yes, we are old friends.” 

“ ey brother and sister, I suppose ?”’ 

“ es. ” 

He smiled. 

‘Then I must get you to help me in a little 
scheme for Dick’s benefit.” 

“I would do anything for Dick.” 

“TI will tell it you by-and-by.” 

Dinner was a pleasant meal enough. When 
the ladies retired to the drawing-room Mrs. 
Norton indulged in a nap, and the two girls 
seated themselves on a low couch by the fire. 

It was just the hour for making confidences, 
each felt strangely attracted towards the other, 
and vet for a long time neither spoke, . 

‘* What do you think ot Guy?” 

The question was so’abrupt, for a moment 
Muriel could hardly answer; at last she said 
slowly,— 

‘* He is very handsome.” 

“Ob, yes, and very good, honourable. 
generous, just, and trae,” ticking his virtues off 





on the fingers of her hand. ‘Mamma tells me 
his perfections a dozen times a day ; everyone 
says he is as faultless as a man can be ; and 
then he is master of the Castle, he has an 
ancient title,an ample fortune, and splendid 
— diamonds. Of course, I shall be very 

ry y. ” 

T re was something so bitter in her tone 
that Muriel said qaickly,— 

“TI hope you will ; you don’t look fit for any- 
thing but oe . 

«1 bave my own way all wy life, 
Mamma lost all her other children, and she 
was always afraid of losing me, so I have been 
terribly spoilt till now.” 

“ And now the iling will go on jast the 
same,” said Muriel, cheerfully, “only it will 
be Lord Alwyn who does it instead of Mrs. 
Norton.” 

Isabel shook her head. 

“ Guy doesn’t care for me, he is socold and 
ey he seems sometimes to freeze me by a 

ook.” 

** He must love you, or he wouldn’t wish to 
marry you.” 

‘*Love me! Guy doesn’t know the meaning 
of the word. He did Jove someone once, but it 
was years and years ago, when I was a little 
child; he has never cared for anyone since. 
When my grandfather was dying it troubled 
him very much that the estates should be 
divided, some coming to me and some to Guy, 
and at last he hit upon the plan of our being 


“ And you consented?” 

“ They never asked me! I was a little girl of 
ten, and Guy was just as he is now—sterner if 
anything. I remember we both stood round 
grandpa’s bed, and he kissed me and told Guy 
to take care of me.’’ 

«It sounds like a royal betrothal.” 

Wear = Renee Since that mamma has 
always Gay as if I belonged to him, and 
consulted him about roe | oe 

“ And when are you to be married? ” 

i eke Oh ! Muriel, fancy what i 

« L Ww t 
will be; he will make me do just as he likes!” 

“* He seems so fond of you!” 

“Fond of me! Guy isn’t fond of anyone ; 
he treats me much as he does his pet spaniel.” 

Muriel understood this speech when Lord 
Alwyn entered ; he came up to his cousin and 
et memenre see t have spoken to a 


“ Go and sing something, Belle.” 

“I don’t feel inclined! ”’ 

“« Nonsense,” then as she moved to the piano 
he seated himself by Muriel]. 

“ Greville has gone home.” 

“ Has he!” 

“* Why did you deceive me just now?” 

“I didn’t.” 

** You told me you and he were old friends.” 

“ And so we are!” 

‘* Then explain me this. Hecame up to the 
Castle to dine and sleep; he declared he should 
enjoy @ sosial evening with us; he sees you and 
forthwith he finds he has so much to do he 
must get home at once,” 

Muriel’s eyes filled. 

“Iam sosorry. I wish I hadn’t come.” 

‘* How polite tous! Well!” 

‘* What was your scheme for pleasing Dick ?” 

‘I don’t think I shall tell you, on’é you 
make me your father-confessor, Miss Yorke? 
Why did Dick Greville want to go home directly 
he saw you?” 

: “I suppose he doesn’t care to be where 
am. ” 


‘* Why should he object ?” 

“*T can’t tell you !” 

‘Can't or won't? I wish you had seen 
Dick when he first came here abont the ap- 
pointment ; he was as happy and light-hearted 
asachild. If the house, which goes with the 
post, had been a palace, he couldn’t have gloried 
in it more.” 

Mrs. Norton slumbered on. Belle was play- 
ing a noisy march, and Guy looking at Muriel’s 
face saw the tears stealing down her cheeks. 
“Well! in one little week he came back, 


sober, grave and troubled. If he had been 
away seven years instead of seven days he 
couldn't have been more altered.” 

“ Don't,” whispered Muriel, “ please don’t.” 

“Your conscience pricks you; he is such a 
good fellow, Miss Yorke.” ‘ 

“I know. Ilike Dick better than anyone in” 
the world except my own people.” 

“ And yet you won't make him happy!” 

“T can’t.” 

“You think riches and position worth more 
than honest love.” 

Mariel’s eyes flashed on him scornfally, 

‘*I think love stronger than anything. I 
think if two people love each other they 


would be happy without a penny.” 
Guy smiled. atten 
“ Dick has a great many pennies.” 


“I said if two people loved each other! ” 

“Honest regard is worth all the madness 
— call love, Miss Yorke.” 

“Isit? I thought just now you were preach- 
ing against marrying without love?” ; 

“*I was preaching, as you call it, against 
breaking an honest man’s heart—for men have 
hearts, Miss Yorke, though women don’t think 
so.” 

“ Poor women !” said Muriel, slowly. ‘‘I 
think you are harder on them than they de- 
serve.’’ 

Isabel’s march came to an abrupt ending and 
she left the piano. - 
** Do sing something, Muriel! I’msure you 
can.” 

The tutor’s daughter was not versed in 
fashionable excuses ; she sat down at once and 
sang “Auld Robin Gray,” sang it with a 


“ This is our last ce comfort,” said 
Lord Alwyn, one night t a week after 
Muriel’s arrival; ‘‘to morrow all the world 
and his wife will be upon 

“ Yes,’ said Belle, eagerly, 
be full of gaests ; we are to have 
charades and tableaux ; it will be 

Her lover looked at her sharply. 

“Don’t you know, Belle, that people in our 

ition are not supposed to require any society 
Setcarens. When you are Lady Alwyn it will 
be quite proper for you to exalt in the arrival 


of a lot of strangers, but at present it is bad 

totes castically uld see that 
e sar anyone co’ ) 

but le seemed upset. "Her voice faltered : 


** Don’t be unkind, Guy!” , 
“ My dear child ! am Lever unkind to you?” 
“No, you don’t take the trouble! ’’ 

« Whek do you messi Isabel?” : 

“ You accept me just like a piece of furniture 
bequeathed to you for your house. I believe 
you look on me as a chair or a table.” 

“I don’t. You are much too pretty for 
either. I can’t pay youcompliments, child, it 
is not in my line ; you must excuse it,” 

She looked a very child that night in a soft 
ink dress, which set off her fair skin and 
axen hair—more of a wax doll than ever was 





she in this toilet. Lord Alwyn looked from he, 
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to Muriel Yorke in her simple muslin, and 
wondered what was the difference between the 
two! Italwaysssemed to him his cousin Isabel 
was like Undine before she found her soul. 

‘‘ If only she loved me,” he thought, a little 
reproachfully, ‘* we might havea better chance 
of happiness ; but I don’t believe Belle has an 
idea what loveis. Poor little Belle, she is very 
sweet and innocent. I can fearlessly trast 
wy honour in her hands, after all, when most 
women are false, deceitfal creatures. I ought 
to be glad to have a wife chosen for me so 
sweet, and pure, and innocent.” 

The following day the guests arrived. They 
‘were numerous, and of all kinds and styles— 
stately matrons, bewitching widows, husbands 
and wives, young men and maidens, all were 
— Lord Al threw aside his in- 
dolence then snd sho himself at his best, a 
valrous host—a man whom women 
Mariel Yorke, 
ooking on, thought he seemed a very knight of 
olden days—and he was to marry Belle. 

Christmas Eve came at last; the Castle had 
been decorated with holly and mistletoe, 
evergreens, and laurels. There were to be 
grand doings that night—tableaue vivants, 
followed by a carpet dance. Mrs. Norton, an 
excellent hostess, was in her element, and 
everything went merrily as a marriage bell, 

The tableaux were a great success. They 
were all well known subjects ; there was Isabel 
Norton as Cinderella, and again as the sleep- 
ing beauty. There was a pathetic blonde as 
Mary Stuart, and a lively widow as Beatrice ; 
the attendant gentlemen on these heroines 
being enacted by the guests. Not until the last 
scene of all did Lord Alwyn appear, and then, 
ay enough, he not act with his be- 
trothed, but with Muriel Ycurke, 

This was Belle’s own doing ; her name had 
been put down on the programms, but jast as 
she ought to have been going to the temporary 
green-room, she sought out Muriel. 

‘* I feel so faint,” she whispered. ‘‘I know 
I shall be ill if Ido not have a breath of fresh 
— am going into the grounds ; do take my 


**But the dress, but Lord Al 1” re. 
remonstrated Muriel. oe 

“The dress is a loose white silk, it would 
fitanyone, Guy won't mind; you are one of 
his favourites.’’ 

The scene was that ever memorable one 
from the Huguenot lovers. When Gay entered 
the m-room to seek his fiancée he was as- 
tonished—the pretty childish girl had vanished. 
The heroine be i a beautiful maiden with in- 
tensely earn blue eyes, and a cloud of 
golden hair floating over her shoulders. Guy 
fancied it would have been hard to refuse a re- 
quest from her: 

“ Where is Belle? ”2 

“She isnot well—she asked me to take her 
place. Do you mind, Lord Alwyn?” 

The girl stood there in her unconscious 
beauty, simple and innocent as Isabel, and 
with one gift Isabel did not possess—a woman's 
soul shining in her eyes—a woman’s intellect 
stamped on her youthfal brow. ing at 
her, the Earl of Alwyn woke to the knowledge 
of his own secret. He who had scoffed at love, 
whose faith in women had been so shaken 
that he had believed none could ever touch his 
heart again ; and, secure in this belief, had let 
himself be betrothed toa pretty child nine 
— re ye secure bc oe and 
Satisfy an old man’s scruples; he, I say, awoke 
to his own secret—he was in love, si 

Ever since the night he had pleaded his 
pei cause ee a A had told him 
love was a on earth, he 
avoided Mariel pretty steadily, and yet he had 
never once been unconscious of her presence, 
had watched her smile, had’ listened to her 
voice ; yet he had never suspected his own 

Be stood eto him, 

re in her silken ro 
the ribbons, which on the stage has aed 
offered him and refused in her hand, beautiful, 


anion with terrible revelation that he loved 
er. 


He knew little enough of her really, only 
she had everything which pleased his eye, 
everything which stirred his fancy. All that 
Belle lacked was perfected in her, and now she 
stood at his side to enact the part of hia 
fiancée, and asked him if he “ minded.” 

‘* Minded!” He would fain have made the 
exchange for ever, fain have broken the old 
lifeless compact, and taken Muriel to his very 
heart, but honour forbade. Guy knew one 
secret which he must keep to his dying day, 
only two other persons shared it—Mrs. Norton 
and the family lawyer. 

—— fatal chance there was a flaw in the 
legality of Miss Norton’s marriage, when she 
stood at the altar with the late Lord Alwyn’s 
son—he already had a wifeliving. He never 
meaut to injare his second bride, who was his 
heart's best choice; he firmly believed he was 
free from his miserable entanglement, 

Alas ! when the trath reached him it killed 
him slowly, but surely. He died, thankfal that 
he lelt no son to inherit the misery of his mis- 
take, with his last breath commending Isabel 
and her mother—whom he had privately re- 
married, to his father’s care. 

Lord Alwyn sent for his heir-at-law. Together 
they went over the deed of entail ; there were 
undoubtedly several pieces of property Isabel 
could have inherited if legitimate, they must 
now be Guy’s. 

In vain the young man offered to waive his 
claims; in vain he protested he had never 
expected aught at his cousin’s hands. Lord 
Alwyn was a just man, and one of sound 
jadgment. 

‘* We can’t undo the past, and right poor 
Clare's child,” he said simply ; “‘ if you waived 
your rights now one of your descendants 
might set an inkling of the truth a hundred 
ey hence, and bring the whole thiog to 
trial.” 

“TI shall feel like a robber,” said Guy, 
simply, ** if _ the widow and orphan.” 

“You need do neither.” 

And then and there the famous plan was 
unfolded, Giy, still smarting from the rejec- 
tion of his first love, believed that he should go 
through the world without caring for another 
woman. It would cost him nothing ; it seemed 
the simplest justice tothe child whose posses- 
sions by a strange chance he inherited. 

They were engaged. The old Ear! died ; Isabel 
and her mother were installed at the Castle, 
and a liberal income allowed Mrs. Norton to 
keep it up. She herself possessed a modest 
jointure, but Isabel was absolutely portionless. 
Guy declared it mattered nothing, he would 
make a liberal settlement on his wife. He had 
a deep attachment for Mrs. Norton, whom he 
called auntie, although the tie between them 
was really that of distant cousinship. 

He was such an honourable man, so simple 
and jast in all his doings, that it never dawned 
on him that he was doing a very generous 
thing in accepting Isabel as his wife. He made 
so sure he should never love another woman 
that he never understooi the magnitude of his 
sacrifice, It came upon him with a flash 
when he stood at Muriel Yorke’s side, and he 
realized she was more to him than his pretty, 
childish betrothed could ever be. 

“Do you mind?’ she: repeated, half 
frightened at his silence. 

** Mind!” he steadied his voice by an effort. 
"No! he had better come at once, the audience 
will be waiting ;” then, as he remembered the 
details of the scene they were to enact, he 
thought grimiy there was a spice of bitter 
truth in it. Truly, though she kiew is not, 
Marie] tempted him to dishvnoar; ner peauty 
tempted him to for swear not his religion, but 
his promise to a dead man and to a defence- 
less woman; evety principal of honour bade 
him be faithful to Isabel, every instinct of his 
heart cried out that Muriel was his life’s love, 
that he would not—could not give her up. 
‘*Muriel! ” he said, softly, as they steod to- 


pleading in her eyes, ‘‘I want to ask you 
something.” 

“ Yes!’’ marvelling that he had used her 
name. ‘“ What is it, Lord Alwyn?” 

‘*You told me once that love was stronger 
than aught else.” 

6s Yes ” 


“If you had a lover—one who loved you a3 
his own life and whom you loved back again, 
which would you prefer, his happiness or his 
honour?”’ 

The girl never hesitated. 

‘* His honour!’ she answered, simply. ‘I 
don’t think love could live without reapect.” 

‘* You would rather see his grave, the grave 
of his happiness, than that he should break 
his word. Is that it, Muriel ?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

The curtain went up; those in front de- 
clared this was the best of all the scenes they 
had had—the intense earnestness of Muriel 
Yorke as she knelt at Lord Alwyn’s side trying 
to fasten the ribbon on his arm; the tirm 
refusal gleaming in his eyes. They were a 
well-matched pair; the Earl was strikingly 
handsome despite his gravity, and Mariel bad 
one of those faces so seldom seen which unite 
the earnestness of the woman with the inno- 
cence of the child. 

Two of those who watched that scene had 
the same thought. As far as looks went, how 
suitable were these two to go threugh life’s 
journey together ! 

“But can trust Guy,” thought the 
mother; “he is not the man to forsake my 
child. When he knows the shadow on her birth, 
even if he had no love for Isabel, his bonour 
would compel him to give her his name.” 

“That is the man she might lesrn to love,’ 
decided Dick Greville, as he watched her ; “if 
Guy had been free, and I must see my darling 
another’s wife, I had rat her give her t» him 
than anyone in the world.’ ‘ 

The curtain went down. Guy bent to raise 
Muriel, and then a strange thrill went through 
him. The hand he touched did not return his 
pressure, the blue eyes did not meet his, there 
was a shadow on their azure depths. 

To see her shrink from — yw him to the 
very heart he forgot everything then. 

ie What is it?” he cried, hoarsely. ‘*‘ Why 
won’t you look at me, Muriel? What bave I 
done?” 

“Tt is nothing.” , 

Guy placed her in a chair, and stood beside 
her; the startled tears were in her blue ey¢s. 

“ Muriel, have I vexed you? Whohas troubled 
you? Tell me,” } : 
There was a tone of authority in his voice, 
she could not resist. She turned to him with a 
little cry, 

“Tt was Belle sent me. You need not have 
looked at me like that.” 

** How did I look, Muriel? ’’ 

“As if you despised me, as though you 
scorned me.”’ t 
** Don’t you know, dear,’”’ using the dear in 
all unconsciousness, ‘ that look is in the scene ; 
it was your ribbon I was scorning, not you. 
Mariel, I could not scorn you.” : 
She raised her eyes to his, then they sank in 
confusion, Guy forgoteverything, he took her 
in his arms. 

“ My darling, my Muriel, do you really care 
for my look or words?” m 

Her face was answer enough for him; he 
read in her blushes that had he only been free 
he might have taught her tolovehim. —_— 
Alas! alas! their love was among life’s 
might have been. Muriel was the first to re- 
member this. She caught herself from Gay's 
arms, saying brokenly, and in a tone of mate 


darling, we have nothing to reproach ourselves 
with, even if I had never have seen you. Isabel 
could have been rothing to me but a pretty 
childish pire om 

“ She is not a child—she is just my age,” 
**Only you have a éoul, and sh has none.” 





gether on the vised stage, she with the 
fatal ribbon poy vs hand and that strange 





earnest, and pleading, it came upon Lord 


They stood togethr in silence, Muriel Yorke 
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ith @ little pain at ber beart.sach as all | love equld be mo Jopger.a,sin,  Astrange for she.mas a.fawourite with.alithe gnasts. Mo 
oe jeeagio a have aoe their love rapture came into her face. one har—from Maa. Norten'ageld 
in vain; and.yet.« pain, mingled with joy ; for Jooket: tothe ricer's Christmas card, Hveryone 


one look -into Guy's ; dod ona oun ot his 
voice told her that oved 

“ Muriel,” he said at las’ ve, Whatare #e 
todo? LI love you with all my heart-andsoul ! 
I belicye I; haye loved .you ever,since I .caw 
you, bat my. word ia p d to Isabel.” 

The.girl never besi 

‘* You must be trae to her.” 

“Fool that I was,to burden ..myself,with 


such @,. promise, to pledge my werd!” 


“But you loved her once?” 

“Never! Pretty as.she.is, Belle.neyer had 
any charm for,me; she was only.a. child when 
our marriage -waa -. ned, ;1. 00) to 
please a man who had been my best friend, 
and,;mho waa hia desth,bed. Tthopght I 


had ne, with, lege,” 


han pogensed Jy per Did abode. F 


‘(She jilted me, she (hand, love 
at one blow, . Maziel, a nae lps hea. deecived 
me.I. never cared.to &, Women’s 
ive Jae sl sng uae bas 
oy : 
80 zeke aa gal aa fo.pses mines aa 
shoatd nt both be fed Gay, ipa 1 If,I 


matry.her,. #wo lives.will:.be ag per. 
haps. Thepefore. how.gan I.make her.bapp 
rehoa my .whole ae the a ot 
yest ” 
iol shook bap head. m A: 
n.are Isabel's. Jf ereleased. you .i 
walt bo, diffexent,.but.as itis youeleng to 


re ee be 
!” saith a.strange pain in,her voice. 
“Oh L shall lize it,down |” 
‘‘ And marry Dick?” 
* Nol” with tremor, of indignation. 
shall never marry: aprgne pay maid I ling 
cy 


“ With. your fac 
*Lpbsllpenen nancy-whi rie "topented 
Muriel, slowly. 


*I.am. only a c, ba 
don’t think, aylite mala hold two, teen 

‘* And yonloveme?’ 

In «words, she did not .answenhim ; the 
anguish ofthat interview.was more than she 
could bear. Guy :drew.-her: close to: him, and 
printed.some feverish kiases.on her lips. 

* Farewell, my darling!’ he said, : sadly; 
“you have reatored my faith dm wemen ; you 
have teught.me what truth is. I shall keep my 
promise, Muriel : but wm at mhata cost.” 

Very gently’ Muzie hereelf from 
his grasp and walked away. Gay stood wateh- 
ing her antilsberdong, white drapery was out 
of sight ; thev, with a smothered sigh, he went 
to the ball- room to hide his misery under the 
disguise .of .a courteous -host. ‘Muriel was 
certainly not prepared forthe signs which met 
her upstairs. Since: the adveat .of the ether 


guests, she and .[eabel had, shared the same } 


room. Asshe entered it, she saw.DMiss»Norton 
sitting down waa ae fixe, pale asa little 
ghost, her hin dress dripping with :water, 
her thin gatin. ahocs: aa threvgh and through’ 

Oh Belle, whet have-you done?” 

“I did .not-mean to *be - so | longy’’ -panted 
Teabel ; ‘* but I wes detained, and it-began to 
rain. Ob! Muriel, I am wet through, my dress 
is quite spots.” 

“ But why did you go out?” 

“ Will you keep my, secret ?” 

For & momept Muriel hesitated, since all 
innocently she was Isabel's rival. Ought she 
to listen to her confidence?; 

“T must tell someone,” went on Belle, in her 
childish way; “‘the secret js killing me,” 

The girl who was so.few months -her senior, 
and yet who seemed so much older in. woman- 
liness and tenderness put one arm round her, 

“Tell me, Belle!” 

“T went to see him.” 

“Who?” thinking she was in a dream. 

“ My lover! Oh Muriel !, I oan’tmacry Guy, 
I don’t care for him, Idave so else.” 

Tt was a weight from Mariel’s heart. It 


rabel gave Guy his freedom,,why, then-her. 


“Don't tey and ypexsuade, me;”, 
Belle, “it’s no.use. “Gays: wery Ss 
yam. afraid,of bina,” 
“* Who is it?” asked Mariel,  ‘‘Qh!.Balle, 
ie ‘be a good man? ‘Will he make .you 
a yr” 
a = mabe me hopoy, hecanse (I co 
m. ry is.a oy 3 
fet. Say cenauassie 


then I am tic0od. of goodness. Guy - 


mo weary,of it.” 
Again Muriel repeated her question. 
“Whois it?” 
‘* Someone you have-scen, for-heiteld me.he 
travelled part of the TM with you.” 
‘+ Not Mr- Lenson ? 
And why not? He is .young: end hend- 


Q@he other girl-fongot-thai her own chanees 
- ee Belle’s breaking 
er tr 

“* Don’t marry.Mr. Lenson,dear;”’ she urged, 
“Iam sure he is not worthy of yoo.” 
+ But [love him, Mariel. oHe.isne gay and 

, and-bhe:worships. me! ” 

hat does: your mamma :think.of:him?”’ 
She hardly :knows:him ; basides,she .sees 


Isabel had ochanged her dress »while. she 
spoke. She Jooked prettier than ,ever'ia 


her. 

Will you ask -your, mamma to iexouse,me, 
dear ? . Tears a beadache,.and wonld. ratber 
not coma@downstairs.againito night.” 

Belle flitted away, and Muriel,» 


herself, dresged.as,she.was, ppon the ped ell 
_ ar Aare Psi troubled. b by, p Jenrtal 
e,and Gay -togeth 
ad 


a hand's 08, of 
be. alla * se shut aps = ae 


Hor! :fgom rea ete: | She pe 
d a, a at | 


the room sa with, gas. Ale Sse 9 er 


orton leiaurel sae ,com- 
posed 98. nab she, had never in her life 
beard. gugh.woids,esloy: etrethal. 


Zi einer be » ith a tn gil 
** You. frigl me.dreadially 
“ Zeehare Tacaning, in. wer aoe sid 


«Ii 5 jou bad heen da RON» masa 
eh fsa tanga Mamma. says it, is the best 


Jen pen you enyoya it, Belle? ‘ 


“4 Rte Mr, Jenson?” 
H pipnthigasanine. I was.with 
1 haley fi 
id .he,ask h (ee EE 
es. 
“He onght..mot,.to! ’’ anid Mariel, wly. 
« Belle, don't you, see ,how. #eltigh, the is? . He 
makes you take alls ay vom the, r, 


If, hedoves. yon.s0,, why, ’ 
to the Custle.and a to .see.50uE mo rn?” 
_ § Hepa ts: =P th memes C) 4 


mamma wo d; think it-was,;my money, 
wanted.” 


If she had only known it! She. chap5 
jee a bundred in the 
world, .Jf.Mr., densons, n this, his 
wooing would not haye.been qnite.6o,asdent. 


CHAPTER III, 
CHRISTMAS Dar dawned caet and,.agid. 
There hae o yeas of dashipl 
wat clear aad ad frosty. 


ae 
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Sy aot sof, 
en 
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Git Toast Sake nh chanemein-od 
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costame of silver ganze. Muriel beatoverand |. 


ey iae if 


Aico ee pe ; 
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wr 

e uy: 

ber: mihacle leaves ‘fash ee 
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men 
the winter, ¢ 
«While. tbe ee con collty meant 


aBEvive 

ees ive woul nn 
ened dalleot ore thongbts ios ines 
framthe ‘aith oh: Jast night 


ssticeat ont ata r cy 

Ti atte ae Elgsian-road. ‘ 
(The. voice waemenkandburky. Jeptimher 

own aweet dreams. Muriel @idnot-hearit. ,Bhe 
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Young as fone Belge Mariel ihe. r 
mis elle was pr or her 

“ol regk mer Ry) Slt not phere s em ss ebe 
said, i as ; ay Yon rep all e has.“How 
can 3 x Ww Passe Be lle’ face. 

Ps a am & meet Cyril 


ay aki 
Mamnis won't know. of my abgence 
bee pe ch AN n Regt only 
have a few hours’ suspense hefore she hears 
that I am Mrs, Cyril Levson.” 

Muriel wrang her hands 

“ Lean’ t-proveit-to je she said, fondly. 
** You won'tdisten-to: @;:but, oh !' Belles “you 
Jwillamake -y cusbold nsieesa blo<dov life $” 

ae crenaie 

“Do xo ensen $0 pe 

shuddered. 


‘Belle 
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‘mame. \¥eu:can't love bim - 
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Muriel .weut ‘downto braakfast with the 
holly berries in heridrees. diveryone.else had 
assembled. She noticed, as-ina:dream, that 
the Earl looked pale and careworn. 

He -mever ieed his-betrothed's absence ; 
his ons care seemed to be:that:his eyes should 
not meeé*Muriel's-blae .ones. -In the walk to 
church he placed himself imfront of -her,and 
never once turned-his head. ‘He-seemed to 
be listening to his companion’s ;conversation ; 
in reality; he heard no word of it, his whole 
mind was-oecapied with one bitter confliot— 
the struggle between love and: honour, 

Isabel appeared at lauch, looking very white 
ard fragile; she coughed omingusly,.and -her 
voice was faint and broken ; anyone could.see 
thet she was ill. ee side, 
and ‘he: treated her -with-unusuab kindness . 
his manner was not -a lover's—it-never could 
be such to her—but it‘had a grave tenderness 
many women would have thought precious. 

Not till quite-late in the afternoou,did heand 
Muriel stand face-to face. He spokeno word, 
only -he’took her’-hand” in» both of vhis, and 
looked straight down into her blue eyes. 

“ Mariel 1” 

Sheforgot that she knew what he: did not, 
that hée‘had no-idea “Isabel herself »meant to 
free vis ot ree ree ya ne 4 
and haggard, ‘his voice well-nig - 
broken ; but her emile hada strangé :hepeful- 
ness. When she answered ‘him-there. was no 
sadness in her words. 

* Thank-you !?’«and- she touched the holly 
beams “IT shall keep them:always Zor your 
spake ” ‘ 

“Toremind you of what might-have been, 
Muriel. ‘ ‘Why shonld-we two’ be sacriticed ? 
I looked at ‘you and “Belle stomday, and [ 
wonderedifanyone in the-whole-world could 
riarvel that after sesing you I sbrank frum 


m i pretty, ehiidish cousin.” 

wPhink “kindly of«her,” pleaded Muriel. 
“Oh, Lord Alwyn, whatever happens never 
be harsh with Isabel,” 

He looked ed; 

“| a not likely aman ed apie. ane 
you ‘thi ing’ her» appy’ would take 
one iota’ from-my pain? *Moriel,'Iowant to 
tell you semethibg; I am going away.” 

“ Going away !”’ ; 

“ My weda@ivgis fixed for-April; bat I can’t 
stay here till then ; I think it-would ‘drive me 
mad to see the preparations‘for:- my own 
misery. I will come back in#imeto keep my 
prowise;but I can’t stay here nowaud torture 
myself with the thought of what’ might have 
been. ‘Child;- we may never meet; again—at 
best we never can méet..as*we are new. Look 
into my- eyes; Muriel, and téll me you forgive 
me for having spoilt your ‘life.’ 

She answeréd him ‘with ‘simple, earnest 
words, but Guy -was not: setistied. There 
was no déspair inher voice, ‘She did not seem 
to realize that if ever they met again his wife 
would be at-his side, and she, Muriel, mast be 
as nothing to him. 

They ‘parted ‘to dress for divner. Mrs. 
Norton had made many pretty presents to her 
god-daughter, among others a ebarming even- 
ing dress.of-pale blae- cashmere; trimmed. with 
silver’ braid. “Muriél ‘put: it-on-with a sigh, 
half for ithe misery written on ‘her ‘lover's 
face, half'for the grief which must. come to 
her exo soon. She stood still in front 
of the grand mirror, the maid putting last 
touch hair, when Isabel came in, still in 
her warm winter costume. 

es maid ‘away, ard locked the 
door ; then‘she flung bereelf-on the 2d at 
Muriel’s' feet, amd took her fricrid's' hand: to 
coyer it with kisses: isk 

“Do youlove me?” she-asked , wistfully, 
‘Oh! Muriel, you are the only friend Ihave ; 
there is no ‘ont tovBelp me! bat you. “Won't 
you ‘he mi tome?” 

Very'tender: Mle hep oe@her and 
her in a ehtir, then With one arm round her 
she whispered that she’ loved-her dearly ; that 
anything in her power she-weuld ‘do’ freely, 

dly>s0 as to ease the heavy*burden whigh 
pressed on her friend’a- mind, " es 


‘dering. It seemed impossible, 


and you know,though we ar 
dittle in my pocket. .Mamma bnysall I want, 
keep in my purse.” 


been able to. get-him- much. ‘Dbat is why he 


‘tillnine o'clock, Muriel, ifiI do not.go to-him 





“And you.willitellno one? Ob !-Muriel, 1° 
have trusted you.a great deal, but you don’’ 
know all,” 

‘* You have my promise, Belle.” 

_ “A promise isnot enough. Put your hand 
in mine, and. swear youwill not-reveal whet I 
am going to tell you:” P 

“‘ Surely you can trust me?” 

‘No; swear it.” 

Tivery instinct of ‘Muriel’s “heart. revolted 
from the idea, but she was alarmed at Isabel's 
manner. She saw thatshe was both ill and 
agitated ; to calm her agonized*fears was the 
girl's first object, and so she ar 

“Say it -after me,” said’ Belle, feverishly, 
‘I, Muriel Yorke, do solemnly swear and pro- 
mise to keep-the secret I am ‘about to -hear, 
aud never to reveal it without your consent.” 

Very slowly came the “words. ‘Isabel 
listened greedily; then she spoke. ape 

“ You seemed to wonder this morning how’ I 
could bear to leave mamma. “You seemed 
surprised Cyril should’ have g0 much pc 
over me. Muriel, you don’t guess what } have 
dcne. Heavenhelp me, I am: bis wife!’’ 

“ His wife ”’ id 

She almost fancied Isabel’s mind was wan- 

: Roredible 


Ihave, and: there is not a shilling in my 
perse.” . 
The tears were standjng in Muriel’s eyes. 
How: she’ had envied Iexbel Norton! ‘When 
she met her at Allerton station not a month 
before she had thought-hers thd beppiest. lot 
eet and ST a that 6yen her orp 
ife in Elysian-road, with all its p strngg 
for daily bread, its bitter self. rhe i aid hap- 
piness compared to the burden this . pretty, 
spoilt child had taken upon her own shculgers. 
~“t¥ou will: not refuse-me,” pleaded Is t 
“* ook at me, Muriel, do I look fit for a Jopg 
A gar Ad Can you send me forth on 


“Bat—— ” 

‘* Listen ; you must gaor.I. If you refnge 
my prayer’ Iwill drag myself to the place, 
theugh'it kills mé ! Iwill not brjng this crow) 
‘ing ‘misery ppon my .racther. Guy, will have 
mueh to‘fergive me, but he shall not .have to 
reprosch ‘me with disgracing his house with 
my husbaril’s ence.” 

“Arid ‘he-would call it a disgraes ?” 

‘You, ‘he “hates Cyril. I can’t understand 
why, for it cannot"be jeglousy. Guy never 
loved me—rever.” 

‘The dinner bell had sounded; Teabel turned 


“It is quite true; wé were marriéd before I pe Ser g Hance upon her friend, 
Yes or no 


ever saw you!” 
“ But how—why ?” 
“We went to the next town, about: ten 
miles off ; itis only, little Plane: and mamma 
never goes paere. for anything, £0 no one knew 
me. Osril grew. so-jealous ppd, impatient 
when he heard Gny was. 
—T loved him g0,.1 gald have 
in the world for bint! 4d 


ome,aud I 
one ay thirg 


Tt game upon Muriel with a pang thet. she | 


spoke of her love in the past tense. 

‘Why don’t you speak?” ,oried \Belle. 
‘Why don’t you reproach me for .my 
deceit?” . 

‘*T can’t. f Buty oh! -Igabel,. Mees you. will 
never repent. t Yonge og ou haxe made.” 

“I regret it-mow. ap," pening Matern face 
of terror, .“‘ but don’t look so shooked, L.neyer 
cared for Guy; even if I were free I wo 
not marry him,.bnt I do regret my, marriage. 
Cyril has never heen the aame singe ; he, says 
cruel things.to-me sametimes, He loves me 
dearly ; but oh! Muriel, I wish he had a tithe 
of Guy’s hindness.”’ 

‘“ But surely he is not unkind?” 

“ He is.sopoor, he.wants money 0, badly, 


but.phe peyer.thinks of , giving me much: to 


“ And Mr. Lenson:begs:of:yom?” 
‘: He says all Lihave is shis;.but I -haven’s 


wants to.take me away; he says mamma.will 
have-to-he generons then.” 

A fit of conghing stopped her. .Whenit.was 
over she sank back white and exhausted on 
her friend's shoulder. 

‘“-You gannet go; my darling ! ’ ried Muriel, 
fondly. ** Yon.are not fit for it; you may ‘be 
ilidor «weeks and months if you take such a 
journey to-night.” 

**I] must go,” said Belle, simply, fixing ber 
eyes on Muriel, unless you will save me.” 

“cy” ; 

“Cyrilis waiting atthe little arbour in the 
shrubbery. He said he would be there to-night 


—if I serd no message-—hé will come up to the 
house, std ‘denounce me'to my mother and 
Guy. Think of the disgrace; Pheir heads will 
be Lowed4o the earth with shame.” 

And I-can savé you?” 

“¥ou, and youotily.” 

“But how?” 

« Listen, you must meet-Cyrif in my place.” 

“« But Mr. Leneon will not‘be satisfied with 
my meeting bim.” : 

«You can convince him that'¥ am really ill, 
that itis no idle‘exeuse ; and "—she ‘blushed 


I. 


She looked fragilely lovely as she,stood 
there, the hectic fagl upon her face, her eyes 
dazzling in their brilliancy. It was a bitter 
‘hight—dry, bnt-with » cold, cuttipg, easterly 


; wind ; to send Belle out-in it in her delicate 
state = parply sending her to her death, 


«J 

“You darling! Tell himtbat Lam ill-thet 
I send as will help him ‘for a day or two, 
but I-will write fally to morrow.” 

“J don’t’ fike it,” ssid Mariel. ‘I yould 
rather a had asked me anything else in the 
world, but I can't refuse you.” 

“T will bless you for ever; and you have 
sworn to'keep my secret. You are not weak 
and wavering like me; J know I can truat you 
to be true to your oat.” 

‘Aye;Moyrie! meant to ba true, but she little 
beng at whata cost. She little dreamed that 

4 if Was her own life’s happipess,she was 


offerjng ypon the aJtar of, friendship. 
She too: ae bon; ‘foamed, Bel 
directions, avd then she went downnisics 


less, Jast 


“I shall stay here,” said Belle, wearily. “I 
am too ill to ‘come downstairs, Qh! Muriel, 
you have saved my life. I think Ayame Raye 
killed me to go ont into’ the Park to-night. 

A shadow rested on the party downstairs, 
Lord Alwyn was in no lively mood; try as he 
would to conquer his depression ib was too 
much for him. 

ts. Norton fortunately had not taken .a 
serious view of Belle’s indisposition, and s0 
was still bright.and cheerfal, but the dipner 
party was not a success. Somehow, Belle’s 
pretty face was gore'y missed ; and when people 
saw the cloud on the Earl’s brow, they. mur- 
mpred to each other they had been mistaken, 
after all, and-he really loved the pretty child 
he-wasto marry. 

They left the diping-room early,.and the 
gentlemen soon followed them. Muriel felt, 
rather than knew, it was eight o’cleck, Very 
spon she must fulfil her fatal promise, _For- 
tune ‘did not favour her, for Mrs, Norton asked 
her to sing, and once at the piano Jt was 
always hard'for her to get away. The, Earl 
crossed to’her side at last. 

“Bing ‘Sweethearts,"" be whispered, as 
ghe was jost rising from the myaic stool. 

“T cant ; it is getting late.” 

ae very little afer eight ; coffee is, not 
up yet.” 

“T mast go ups airs. I want to see Igabel.” 

“Poor child {*do you think ghe js very, ill?” 

‘*T fear so.” 

‘*Tell her to get better,” he said, grayely, 
“for her mother's sa. % Muriel,” 4 # 

‘His complete’ faith in her exguse, his putter 
acceptance of it, touched the-girl strangely. It 





guiltily as she tock a little box from her pocket 
‘—'*givehim this, itis the most valuable trinket 


L 


proved to her how he trusted her, aud she,was 
goivg to deccive him! As ste went ufstairs 
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Muriel regretted bitterly that she had ever 
— Belle’s confidence or promised to help 
er. 

She opened the door of her own room, 
Isabel was not there. A maid appeared who 
told her Miss Norton seemed so feverish she 
had thought it best to move her to her mother’s 
dressing -room. 

‘My mistress can't bear Miss Isabel to be 
away from her if she’s not well, Miss.” 

Mariel looked at her sleeping friend. The 
Testlessness had all gone from the face now, 
she slept peacefally as alittle child. She 
looked little more than a child lying there, 
her flaxen hair loose and floating over the 


pillow. To see her thus who would have guessed ° 


her burdened with such secrets as a clandes- 
tine marriage and a husband she feared ? 

Mariel bent and kissed her friend, and then, 
muffling a shawl about her, she went down 
the private staircase tothe grounds, The moon 
was bright and clear, but cold was bitter, 
and she shivered as she walked towards the spot 
appointed by Belle for her husband's waiting- 
P ace. She had not gone far when ahand was 

aid on her shoulder, and shefound herself 
fuc> to face with Gay. 

But oh! how his face was changed, the 
eyes which had seemed all tenderness were full 
of bitter scorn, the mouth trembled, strong 
man as he was, with indignation. 

“ What does this mean?” 

She was speechless; she had forgotten that 
the windows of the smoking-room faced the 
Park, and that they were seldom sheltered ; 
she had forgotten that her thin dress made 
her a conspicuous object, and that the moon- 
light was well-nigh as bright as day. 

** What does this mean?” 

He waited for her answer; and oh! how 
could she answer then? The truth she must not 
speak, her oath forbade. And even if she 
could have taught her lips to jie to him, she 
knew it would have been useless. There was no 
ra the stern gaze of the man before 

er. 


“I cannot tell you!” 


“ You are not futile in excuses. Perhaps you | me? Surely you wo 
ment.’ 





exhausted your stock of falsehoods just now, | 


when you refused to sing to me because Isabel 
wanted you,” 
“I went to Isabel, but she was asleep |” 
** And why did you come here?” 
** I cannot tell you?” 
The clock strack nine, she tried to escape 
his grasp. Let me 
— “I shall be too late!” 
6 tarned cn her with quiet scorn. 





cried, passionately; ‘‘don't you s-e you are 
tortaring me? Answer me one question— 
why did you come to meet this man?” 

“ T cannot tell you.” 

“Then he was your lover. If you could 
deny it—if there were any reason—thougs my 
imagination cannot picture one for your 
strange conduct—if there were any explana- 
tion of the circumstances, save that you came 
to meet your lover, it would be easy to give it.” 

She was standing at his side, white and 
motionless. He thought her hardened in deceit, 
for there was no confession, no revelation, in 
her manner, She might have been a queen, 
and he her subject. A little paler, a little graver 
tban usual, that was all. 

“Tam waiting for your answer.” 

“T have none to give.” 

‘* Listen : I have loved you so, Heaven help 
me, I do {love you sothat I will give you one 
more chance. I think you love my aunt.” 

**T loveher dearly.” 

“ And you trust her?” 

** Perfectly.” 

“* Very well, if you will explain to her why 
I found you here, and the natare‘of your busi- 
nes3, I will accept her verdict as my own. I 
will never let her know the circumstances, if 
only she says they are harmless. You 
are too yo ” his voice shook; ‘you 
don't know how lightly girls imgeril their 
reputation. It may be that you have erred 
through simple ignorance ; accept my aunt as 

friend and confidante.” 

‘“*T cannot! Oh, why won’t you understand, 
I can not tell anyone, her least of all” 


“You mean are so inthis man’s power 
you dare not ay what claim he has on 
you.” 


“T mean that Ican never reveal the object 
of my being here—that it is my secret.” 

*“ T am a fool, a miserable fool. Do you know 
I believed you were so pure and innocent? I 
would have staked my life upon your word!” 

“And yet you jadge me harshly?” For one 
moment, she lost her pee ang “ Tf you 
cared for me, surely fas be patient with 

forgive me a slight con- 
ceal 

“A slight concealment !”’ 

“I will put it differently. If you loved me 
you fo not believe me guilty without 
proof!” 

**IfI loved you less I should trouble less ; 
but Mariel, my love is a jealous, all-absorbing 


go,” she cried, franti- | passion. Had you been my betrothed, this 


would have parted us. Do you think I could 
live and doubt you ; that I could go on day by 


“Isee now, your own hands have betrayed day, wondering how much or how little you 
| had deceived me? No, Muriel, a faith once 


you—you were going to meet a lover!” 
And Ithought you pure and truthfal. I 
loved 7 as myown soul. From love of youl 
longed to break the chains which bound me 
to an innocent child because, forsooth, she had 
not your charms. I thank Heaven Isabel has 
not your charms, since it leads you to break 
hearts for the amusement of an hour.” 

“You are cruel!” 

“And what are you?” Did*you not tell me 
last night you loved me? But for my engage- 
meat to that unhappy child would you not 
have left me my plighted wife?” 

“I koow all looks black against me,” re- 
peated \Muriel; ‘‘but I loved you, wicked 
though iit is to say so, when you are bound to 
Isabel. I love you still.” 

‘*You love me! And you shun my society 
that you may creep out like a fugitive from 
my house, and meet a man so unworthy any 
honest woman's regard that he dare not show 
himself by the light of day! Truly you think 


me easy to impose if 
believe such a on + re a 


** It is trae!” 
** Listen ! “y you deny that you came out to 


meet someone? ” 

“No!” 

‘And you desired that meeting. Eager! 
you entreated me just now to let =, go. that 
you might keep your appointment.” 

“Yes!” 

‘‘Don’6 answer me in monosyllables,” he 


| 





sbaken cannot be restored.” 

They stood stil! in the bitter cold, the 
Christmas bells were ringing. All was joy and 
peace upon earth, but in their hearts there 
raged a fierce burning pain, an angry yearning 
notbing could assuage. 

‘You persist, then?” he asked her. 

“'T must.” 

“So bs it. I will never willingly look 
upon your face again. I have already told 
my auaot I propose going up to London to- 
morrow. Oar guests are hers rather than 
mine.” 

** And I shall never see you again ?” 

“Never if I can help it. When I 
am married, my wife must be my first care. 
Evenif I could bear the sight, do you think I 
would let her innocence be sullied by the 
companionship of such as you ?” 

The consciousness of her innocence helped 
her as nothing else would—szoner or later he 
must know the truth. Belle would tell him, 
and. thi._—out even the blissful prospect of 
the ‘and then could not quite sooth Muri-l’s 
heartache. 

“ Guy,” she said at last inafa 1t almost ex- 
tinguished voice, as though she were so weary, 
words would Lardly come. “Guy, say one 
kind word to me before you go. I think it will 
kill me if I have to remember you by your 
cruel taunts.” 


“I can’t,’ he answered. “It was hard 





enough last night, when I thought nothing 
stood between us but my miserable engage- 
ment ; bat now——” 

“ But now!” 

“ You don’t realize. I thought you all that 
was true and fair, and now I have been asking 
myself why Heaven gives such angel faces to 
‘women such as you!”’ 

They were his last words, Another moment, 
and she hed pushed past him and gained the 
house. He stood for a moment trying to realize 
his misery. ‘I must goto London to-m rrow, 
or this place will kill me. Oh! the mockery 
of life, and the bitter truth—mockery of the 
phantom people call love.” 

Muriel went upstairs; there was but one 
desire in her i—she must see Isabel, and 
tell her she had failed. -She would tell her, too, 
that Lord Alwyn had met her. She must not 
whisper how very precious his good opinion 
was to her, but she might confess she had lost 
it, and beg Isabel, when her secret came ott, 
to tell her cousin that Muriel Yorke had de. 
served none of the cruel taunts he had poured 
out to her. 

But speech with Belle was impossible that 
night. The maid declared her young lady was 
still sleeping, and must nct be distarbed. 
Poor Mariel crept away to her own room and 
fairly sobbed herself to eleep, her holly berries 
beneath her pillow. 

She slept late from sheer exhaustion, When 
she awoke the late winter sunshine was pouring 
into her room, and the maid stood at the bed- 
side with a letter. 

‘** But you do look tired, Mies Yorke,” said 
the girl kindly. “And I’d never have dis- 
turbed you, ae ow nce Sy ny te come 
my mistress t you ve,”’ 

Mariel sat up, and su her aching head 
on one arm, as she tothink. Bit by bit it 
all came back to her—her promise to Isabel, its 
failure, and the cruel scorn it had brought on 
her from Lord Alwyn. 

“ How is Miss Isabel?” 

“She’s not well at all, Miss Yorke ; she’s in 
bed still, and my mistress has sent for the 
doctor. It doesn’t seem like Christmas, miss,” 
continued Mary, who was talkative | ; 
‘* my lord has up to London ; and he went 
by the first train.” 

Mariel understood he had gone by it to 
avoid seeing her. She stretched ont her hand 
for the letter. 

Mary hesitated. 

* You mustn’t be frightened, Miss Yorke!” 
showing the edge of a yellow envelope. 
‘¢ Many people send a telegram when they're 
too busy to write a letter.’ 

It came on Muriel with a shock something 
was wrong at home; the household in the 
Elssian-road were not given voluntarily to 
spend shillings in the place of pence. 

It was the first telegram she had ever re- 
ceived, and to her life’s end she never quite 
forget the thrill of horror which ran through 
her as she read : 

“ Come home at once, your father is ill.”’ 

Another moment end she was on her feet, 
with weak trembling fingers beginning her 
toilet; but Mary would have nothing of that. 
With respectful peremptoriness she wrapped 
Mariel in a dressing-gown, and produced 4 
tray spread with a dainty breakfast. ’ 

«There is no train till twelve, miss,” said 
the maid, kindly. ‘‘My mistress has ordered 
the dog-cart for eleven ; we feared there was 
something rye 7 

It seemed to Muriel that all the events of 
her visit to Allerton faded into indistinctness 
since that.fearful pain at her heart grew 
numb. Her maid had gone back to the little 
house in Elysian-road, and she counted the 
minutes till she was there. } 

Only when she was dressed did she begin to 
wonder why Mrs. Norton had not come to 
her—how it was that her godmother had left 
the breaking of bad news to a servant. 

‘‘ Where is Mrs. Norton? ” she said to Mary. 
“Shall I go to her?” , 

“ Mistress is in Miss Isabel’s room, Miss 
Yorke! I'll go and see.” 
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Bat, she brought back no tender message, 
only a little note. 

“ Mistress seems strangely anxious about 
our young lady, miss. I hope you won't think 
it unkind she has not come to you.’’ 

Mariel what she should find in the 
note, It seem hard that the punishment 
of Isabel’s sins should fall on her. 

“ My nephew has told me of your meeting in 
the Park night. Ican only endorse every 
word he said. You are going home. I pray 
that your mother’s influence may soften your 
heart. I shall always feel an interest in you, 
but, for Isabel’s sake, I cannot ask you to re- 
peat your visit.—Rosatiz Norton.” 

Muriel’s action, on reading this, was 
characteristic, With her own hands she 
collected a Mrs. Norton had given 
her, from the bought with her cheque 
to the gold locket received only the day before. 
These she place in the wardrobe, and dressed 
herself in the old blue serge which fortunately 
had accompanied her to Allerton, The only 
relic of the Norton family which she carried 
with her was Lord Alwyn’s bunch of holly 
berries. Somehow she could not bear to part 
with them ; he had said their love was like the 
holly. Well, the holly has its thorn.” 

At the station a surprise awaited her. Dick 
Greville was on the platform, waiting to hand 
her into the train. 

“ Dick!” 

“T could not help it, dear! I heard the bad 
news, and thought I might travel up with you 
to town for auld friendship sake.” 

Side by side they took their seats. 

“ Mariel!” said Dick, simply. “ “ What is the 
matter ?” 

‘* Dad's ill.” 

“Bat there’s something else! Child, you 
look as if you'd broken your heart!” 

To his surprise she clung to him with a little 
sobbing cry. 

“I think I have, Dick —and—oh! nothing will 
mend it—nothing while I live!” 

“My poor child!” 

“ Dick,” she whispered, as they lost sight of 
Allerton, ‘‘I wish we had never come here.” 

“ I thought you were bappy here, Muriel?” 

She shook her head. 

“I wish I had never left home. Allerton is 
very grand ; but oh, Dick! it isfull of sorrow.” 

“T like Lord Alwyn,” said Dick firmly ; 
‘‘as friend and master I valued {him; and, 
yet I am going to leave him. Has he told 
you, Muriel?” . 

“ Going to leave him! Why?” 

“ You musn’t blame yourself, darling, only 
when I first saw the house he meant for me 
it was when I hoped to bring you to it. I 
pictured you in the little place making its sun- 
shine; and somehow, Mariel, it can never be 
home without you.” 

“Oh! Dick, Lam so sorry !” 

‘* I¢ isn't your faalt, pet. I could no more 
help loving you than the san could help shin- 
ing ; only, Muriel, I cau’t stayin Allerton, and 
rier the Ear! so the first night we met at the 


“But you are going back, Dick? You have 
not really left Allerton now ?”’ 

‘‘Ay, I have left it forever. The old tenant 
will send on my things. I’ve a glorious scheme 
in my;head, Muriel. I shall goto the Far West. 
I've capital enough to give me a fair start 
there. I shall not forget you, Mariel, any- 
where on earth ; only, if I’m to live alone, I’d 
rather it shouldn’s be in the place where I 
used to plan our lives together.” 

She gave one little cry. 

“Oh, Dick! Why are you so good to me? Why 
don’t you ‘oach me for my wretchedness, 
and tell me l’ve wrecked your life?” 

“ T couldn’t, dear ; it’s not your fault.” 

“ Dick, do you kuow I’ve come away in dis- 
sp ? Mrs. Norton didn’t evea say gocd-bye 

e ” 

“* More shame for her.”’ 

I've done thes 





** What?” 

“ To’s easy to see, my dear, the Earl's heart is 
not in his marrisge. He could hardly see you 
day by day in his own home, and not fiad out 
the difference between you and his cousin.” 

© Dick!” 

f “T's no fault of yours, dear, but it’s true; and 
if Mrs. Norton found it out, it would be no 
pleasant news for her.” 

The afternoon was closing in when their 
cab rattled over the stones in Elysian-road. 
Dick gave one glance atthe house, when the 
horse stopped, and then he uttered a silent 
prayer that Muriel might not look at the 
windows of her home, for only one was 
darkened ; and Dick knew quite well it was not 


because the daylight was nearly over, but be- 
cause someone within that house had gone to 
their last/asleep. 

One of the little boys opened the door, and 
then Muriel knew all; the child ran into her 
ort Oh 


Mariel! Mariel! he wanted you s0 
badly.’’ 

‘*Papa !” It was all she said. 

‘* It was typhus fever, they say he will never 
suffer any more ; but, oh, Muriel, he was all we 
had. And now there’s no one to take care of 
us, and we are orphans, mother says.’’ 

The mother had heard their voices, and 
came forward to greet her child. Dick went 
back to the waiting cab; he felt he could do 
nothing for his darling then. His work was 
done when he saw her in her mother’s arms. 


((To be concluded in our next.) 








AGGRESSIVE PHYSICAL 
HEALTH. 


Some people make it a particular rale to 
give their positive opinions on subjects they 
know nothing about and so cannot justly judge. 
How should a sturdy, brawny-fisted mass of 
bone and muscle who was never in a sick-room 
in his life know all about the proper treatment 
ofa patient? And still nine-tenths of these 
considerate people improve their opportanities 
to air their inconsistent ignorance and con- 
vince all their reasoning hearers that their 
own good health is purely physical. 

The person who doesn’t remember an ache 
or pain in the link of years strang out behind 
him is nsually an inveterate bore to the less 
favoured ones who are unfortunate enough to 
know him; he knows just how an _ invalid 
should conduct himself, how he should make 
up his mind to get well, make himself believe 
that he is, eat heartily, bounce about the house 
like a skipper in a cheese, &c. ; that he thinks 
so is all sufficient. 

Periodical melancholy fits, medicines, 
moans, and all evidences of suffering, he 
deems superfluities and proof positive of the 

‘’s inferiority to him in purely an 
intellectual sense. He cannot detect the 
coarseness of his own ignoble principles, or his 
gigantic selfishness, as shown by his predic- 
tions and medical prescriptions, his want of 
consideration for aught but his own con- 
venience, A conscienceless brute, he goes 
around muttering incoherently or grumbling of 
disagreeable company, laziness, stupidity and 
the like, while he lavishes any amount of sym- 
pathy upon his poor, abused self. 

If only people had a due allowance of sense 
their health would be like that of their critic, 
we are expected to believe. He is fall of com- 
plaint at all times, yet he boasts of perfection 
in mind and body. To his reasoning a sick 

rson is an abomination ; the presence of one 
is a gross insult to his royal dignity, and if the 
offender isa household companion, the pale 
face, sunken eyes, spiritless movements, and 
all the mute attendants, make of him a martyr, 
deserving the constant condolence of the com- 
munity. 

The graff, self-important man, with a delicate 
wife anda few servants to attend his many 
wants, storms around the house, puffing like a 





locomotive after a hard run, and blowing like 
a cyclone with no less degree of destructive- 
ness, though he may spare his furniture in 
mercy to his pocket. He can control his wrath 
when he sees that the missiles he is abont to 
hurl at his enemies are liable to bounce back 
and strike himself on their return. Bat the 
sense of self-security is an instinct always, 
however, strongly marked in the crael depre- 
dator who acts under temporary fits of insanity 
—the word insanity need not be applied to his 
condition until the law takes hold of him, and 
. snugly fits the convenience of the case in 

and. 

People my let the sick suffer without la- 
menting. ow very generous! Moderate 
illness, they say, should be borne with a gentle 
cheerf so asto impose no surrounding 
gloom. What remarkable kindness to bear 
this placard upon their vis for the benefit of 
the sufferer! How consi te of their own 
comfort, while cutting bits of speech are ever 
mixed in for the general effect! This is indeed 
practical charity. The.meaning, in a nutshell, 
is, ‘* While you are sick we've absolutely no 
use for you; bear that in mind,” Invalids 
should betake themselves to the most remote 
corner of the attic or cellar, and there stifle 
their prayers for the return of health in fear of 
Seeing the. merry-making of the house- 

oid, 

There is seldom any credit given, but it is 
my opinion that the sufferer usually grumbles 
less than do those shallow-souled creatares who 
are ever awake to frolic and sport, and has, 
too, more regard for the feelings of those in his 
company, either in word or deed. 

I have visited families where the invalid was 
the only one about the premises expected to be 
amiable, unless an outsider were present, and 
the constant suffering of months and years 
actually made ‘‘ the burden of them all ” the 
most patient and agreeable one at all times. 
The craving of health and youth must bs 
gratified, and so gaiety must be indalged in at 
any cost to their aseociates. 

We hear drumming upon tired pianos, loud 
ringing, boisterous laughter, romping and riot 
as of a pandemonium, when the one under the 
same roof suffering with an attack of nervous 
headache is never thought of for a moment. 
If that is charity, I’m sure no one subject to 
that form of indisposition will ever be con- 
vinced of the trath of it. If the one subject to 
hysteria and neuralgia is not deserving of 
mercy as to sight and sound, then no person 
is. 

We see some fami ies, in which there is one 
whose days are numbered, contribute liberally 
to the noisy demonstrations by which Bank 
Holidays are often accompanied. On there 
holidays the male portion of such families 
doesn’t want to be behind the times ; he wants 
as much as possible of his enjoyment to be 
heard by his friends at home, to assure his 
share of importance; he wants to sbow his 
enthusiasm and his sense of freedom from re- 
straint ; he joins the throng head and heels, 
never stopping to count the cost, and takes 
active part in the formalities which should be 
carried on, ifsensiblyand humanely conduc- 
ted far away from the city’s thorough-fares. 

I dislike to acknowledge that I could wish 
any one harm; and I could not unless the i'l 
had concealed it in a blessing for such persons 
and those who have to contend with them. 
Bat if people whose healthfu'ness makes them 
intolerably aggressive to less fortunate ones 
could ia answer to my prayer have just one 
short but severe spell of illuess, one that would 
rack their he.ds until they believed them tak. 
ing a course in a thresbiag mach‘ne, there 
would boa beneficial reeult. If they had a 
spark of humanity within then, they would 
then ba touched to demonstrate more con- 
sideration for those who suffer pain ia their 
sight and hearing than is now generally 
practised. After all, we need not be charitable 
—it would be absurd to ask for what there is 
so very little of in human nature ; we ere 
form our duty when we are a trifle , i 
our treatment of the sick. . M. 
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PACETLA. 


Companions in arms—Twins, 

A THe that no family should be without— 
@ marriage certificate. 

Srp is ont of: print now—the -woman who 
went batk on ealieo to wear silk. 

Caantomre Bronte days “ women feel just as 
mep feel.” ‘Chsrlotte has evidently had some 
experience in feeling. 

Tur time of young ladies is divided into-two 


a Halt sfnthe ime. ees 4 wait for . the 
pad t C) 


he.ether. half males, 
SigN.in- bke, shop window—".Bey, wanted.” 
Young wiie: tobersneband: “My deer ien't 


that too bad? I sepposetney bens all or i! 

Proraxtty may got be a vharacteristio.of the 
royal fauiily; but some cbreezy. day you ought 
to go:out into the kitchen and heer the qneens- 
ware, 

Mr, 'B. (to Mrs. B:);*““Come,‘Mary, cross 
over’; there comes’ Mrs. Parks ;-she’s just lost 
her husband, and we’dpetter give her a wide 
berth until we find ont how much he's left 
her.” 

A youna lady called ata box-office one day 
last week and inquired for “ twé circular dress 
seats.” - The .genial ticket seller charitably 
handed out conple of dresa circle seats with- 
ont, a word. 

Tanmace eays: ‘Spanking childzen should 
be done coplly, xigorously and with the aim to 
let the lesson,mink (leep.ipto their bearis,”’ 
Dhat, depends absegubhes ‘@pon, seailosatian of 
“ their ditde hearts 

“ Do bieds think? ” asks a writer in open- 
ing a current: article. If sheyide we-wonld like 
to know whet a canary ‘bied thinks of; tie fat 
woman who:stasds spina chair and “ talks 
baby” through the wires ofits cage? 

“ffow is Fohnnie doing at-schoot?” asked a 
lady of Johnnie's mamma durivg ‘a ~oull. 
““Splendidly. “He tatks in two langaeges now.” 
“Dear me! “Whatare they, Fresch or Ger- 
man?” -“@h,no. “English ‘and profane.” 

A rracmenr.of conversation between young 
girls: ‘‘Do you know what,a preface is?” 

‘No;.do you?” “ Not exactly ;, only I. Know 
thet.it.is atthe, beginning af hooks. . fe 
scell ; dhen.it maust be the same As when Wwe are 

courted, before entering @n marriage.” 

A Neat Comptoment.—‘*Do you ever 
ganible?” she asked, as they.satitogether, her 
bana held in his. » He replied: No; bat.if 1 
wanted to now bemytime:’ “How 
ao?” “*Beenuse Ichold a-beautifal beta Y 
The-engagement is announeed. 


He Taxes a‘Tomerz.—What to him was love 
a hope ‘What to him was joy orcare? He 
pped.on a ee of mottled sogp the girl had 
et ‘on the most stair, be his eet flow 
out like wild hres wings, and hé struck each 
stair with a sound like a dram, and: the virl 
below with the sornbbing things laughed like 
a fiend ta gee him come. 
A Eorronate Magriace.—The following con- 
yersation. was overheard.inthe cloak-room at 





% fashionable eo “ Did she marry 
well?” ‘eae. indeed. -He's syorth .overa 
million, an nil drinkeeo hard that-he.neyer.can. go 


into society, so-phe's not bothered with him.” 


AT that,” continued the story-teller, who 
was narrating a personal experience, *‘my face 
tell.’ “ Did anybody pickit up?” interrapted 
a listener, “What ‘do you mean?” “*Qb, 
nothing; ovly if somebody had picked«it-ep 
and hid it away out of ‘sight,i¢ would have 
been such a relief to your friends.” 


‘| Danuis, my boy,”’ said % schoolmaster, to 
his, Hibernian pupil, “I fear I ahall make 
nosbing.of you; ‘Sou! ye noapplication.” “ An’ 
gure enough, sir, ssaid. the guick-witted lad, 
‘isn’t it myself ‘that’ ’s always been. told there 
is no.egession for it? Dan't I see every day 
in the mewspspers that ‘No Irish need ap- 


ply. a” 





,console myself: for my‘ loss.” “ 





Wuat is that which.is so brittle £ you 
name it, youare sure.to break it 2— Blignoe 
Wax are seven days like a fever 2—~-Becanse 
they make.one:week. 
An Emeralder, on admiring a en Nag 
cemetery,-observed that he considergd “it 


healthy placé to be-buried in, 
Iz.is 2. not. easily aecounted for, shat at 
popliet-n Tr gupper—the gueste beg into grow 


_~ is generally. acknowledged . thet bleod 
wallitell.” -Dhe cthiagsto: be cavéful: about) is 


net to makeconfidants of your-relatives, — = ™ 


“T ‘Now Offer’ on. & “‘Robens,” said an 
auctioneer, ‘fa pe gem of genius — ce 
ithe finest’ painting tate came from t thot orf 
hand,” There wes no bid. “Bnet 
passed the Rabeys, and, takiog, up. arer. 
picture said: “Very well, gentlemen. I now 
offer you a. Rembrandt, by. the,same artist.” 


“ T NevER aska gentleman for money,’’ Sadie: 
tailor. “But seppose he deesn’t: pay. yea?” 
‘Well, if be dogan’t psy me within @ xesson- 
able time, Taonckade: heis not. gentleman— 
and then Leek bisa.” 

“T was nob aware that-you' knew him,” ‘s3jid’ 
Tom Smith to-an Irish frietd, the other day. 
‘Know ‘him |’? exélaimed’he, in a tone that 
comprehended the knowledge of more than one 
lifetime ; “‘ Tknew ‘him wher his father was a 
boy!” 

GenTLEMAN (to chis eoashman)—“John, I 
have noticed that ever since _your wife’s death 
you have come every evening. 
Why is. this?” Johbn—‘I am only trying to 
entleman— 
‘* And how long is thisgoingtolast?’’ John— 
“ Oh, sir, I am irconsolable.” 


* On, yes,” said the eldest Mies Caltnreat 
table @héte the other evening, “ Ibreakfasted: 
yesterday with Mes. Brainweight, end we 
enjoyed a delicious repaat—excellent coffee, 


catorial globes,” repeated ‘the maiden. ‘*And 
what under $he sun are they?”’ +I believe,” 
seid Miss Culture, drawing herself up stiffly, 
“T believe uncultured people cali‘them fish- 
balls,” 

“Wat has bepome of Miss’ Blank, who was 
always such @ favourite in your set?” ‘Her 
father failed some weeks ago, and-all they had . 
was sold by the sheriff.” “Poorthing!” “And 
now they have to live in. little rented house 
out of town.” “ What. a change! ike she 
must grisvet” ‘Yes. She is se nu dhapeed 
that aven her best friends hed? pa recognize 
her. I met her in the streot, to day- aud dit 
not know her at.all, poor thing!” 


A Reronuep Parnrot.—tIn co ET a 


menagerie of tame beasts and birds. ‘When || 
was spoken to by this parrot, whise passing; Z| 


tarned anf elosely imspected its sfaee. ois: 
winked. There was something in ite: mere 
wintk £0 -plous, and something #0 mmeteona.in. 
its voice, that Lfeel confirmed in my suspicions: 
bat this j is the penitent.parret. Wishoutibe-: 
ing in the least annoyed by.avy.ong, and while, 
seemingly gazing ont in «dream over the :hive 
sea, this bird: would. saddenly: break ont-wigh:a 
volley of mariners’ patois aad otthsenongh so. 
turn the air poreie around it. PRES me Py. hen 
it wes heard thatseme ladiesh nd declared they 
would never sail.in a ship with» sucha! bisd: 
again, it whe resolved that the parrot suet 
be auréd.of its bad habits, and so sitiwas.) «Its; 
oaths. were. davyeriably followed by aducking. 
A large bocket: of alt; water was ewptied-en: 
the poor bird’s:haad.each splesh aceompapied 
by «:rentank, *‘ Xon've henewearing.’ --P. -Pelly 
was theronghly cured by; this. » Qnok, when’ 
the beat hed shipped @ haavy sea «whieh geve 
the reformed.parrot aecveredmoking; 

conscious of its own innocence, descended ram 
ifsepardh. andrepaired to the place. et ig A 
There it walked omp:and down! hefoze she 
delaged fowls, saying : ‘You've beenaweagring !- 





You've been swearing! ” 


| ing urchif'to another | 


Wax is the conductor of an orghesiralike the the. 


electric. telegraph ?——Because he.beats time. 
Tar anties of stpdents at our colleges: are 

sometimes outrageous, but the. work ofthe 

tutors themselves is-generally questionable, 


Waar class of people is that whom His 


necessary to urge.to take more dntergst in 
business ?— Pawnbrokers, 


Quarovs, oa ag ht wo:shonld sie 
an tae Ga bis: aod 
ont eaedaeaat chiens alene,”” said 


jan Irish lover; respediall ‘Whee pont oe - 
heart is-wil ye?’ - . " 


ieee see 
= 7 : J 
ft JS é 

a i, esol fie nderstonmn. was & 
on f wes asked ee yw 


easiae Atonr.—“ Bu: Jones,” said a. ‘ah 


poet Segue , “next time I 

yon one 

replied Bilt, “I ain’t Zoutins Sey Ong” Wal ‘Icom. 
esky have my legs and fists with me.” 


Srurr anpD we amen a a .—The absard ., habit 
whieh ¢. young 6s Rete newneny? of 
backs of their, heads with .horse- 
hair, like sofa-cusbions, may-be biiefly summed 
up as stuff and nonsease, 

A aaxpcurrep burglar Jately.slipped ont of 
the homeopathic hospital, He had been» very 
sick, and confined to his room, but they !had 
taken such good esre of bim that he was-able 
to get out. 

Ouv lady (to professor in. estronomy)—*‘ I 
can see how you learn about the size, and @is- 
tanee, and weight, and all the different motions 
of them ere stars ; but bdon’t see how you-ever 
learn their names,” 

“On, will he bite?” exclaimed one of the 
sweetest girls with a look ‘of alarm, when she 
saw one of the dancing bears iu fhe street the 
other day. “ No,’’ suid ber escort,“ he cannot 
bite, he is mazaled ; “bathe can hug.” “Oh,” 
she nid, © with a distracting smile, “T don't 
min@ that. 

AT @ Seas dinner, where’ the host was 
somewhat imexperienced, ‘there-was # fyi] in 
the conversation, and he, with a view to relief, 
asked a mournful looking qaan ‘if ‘he were 
married. ‘No, I am a’ bachelor,” stifiy re- 
plied the man. ‘**Ah,” said the host, 
warming to his subject. “* flow long have you 


| been a bachelor?” “Taere was another inl 


the conversation. 

A man going home ata late‘hourin the night 
saw that the oceupant of ‘a house standing 
flieh with the street had left window up, and 
he ‘to warn “them! and prevent a 
basglary. Patting his head into the window he 

t ©“ Hallo | good psap—” That was 
all he said. A whole pailfal of water struck 
him‘in the face, aud ashe staggered back a 
woman shrieked - out: ~“Didn’t I tet -you 
what <you'd get if yon-wasn’t home a nine 
o’oleek:’ 

A cLERGYMAN called on a poor pariah 
wie he he fonnt Dittarly nee © the’ —. of 
tens A nanbe boy.ahont four or yneranid 

of cons-ling the woman, 
he send 4 to her,that.one.so young could not 


‘have committed any yery, grieyqug, sin, .and 


mae ae eo ain the wh pie betes 
- Tr,” 88 @ simple. 
“but Tommy. WAS 80. jal -and 
strangers there,”’ 

Way Sug Want Cust young lady read- 
ing in a news a girl haying, been made 
crazy by a sudden kiss, called the attention of 
her gular ood who was inthe room,.to that sin- 


nm the old. gentleman 
ot ee wher te gone orezy 


* “ What aa she goer: #2?” -eechly re- 
| sarmed the ingenu.us a “Woy, for 


gone fo heaven. 
reature, 
ey are;all 





' more, I suppose.” 


ting 
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a3 
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SOOPEPY. 


Tue Queen, it. is stated, will remain at 
Windagte 26: former years, until after the 
14th of ybhe. anniversary of the 
deaths of ithe ‘Primee: Consort ‘atid ° Princess 
Alice, in ‘order to” take P ui in “the solemn 
memorial service at the al Mausoleum at 
Prope “whieh -will be: puniestel ‘by the 
ean Of VY; Dre Randall Davidson, Her 
Majeuty.”  dberefore ars rape yf qsbact for 

Osborne about the 18th :or 1¢th of December, 
oe Kine or Wortempere has arrived at 
"ha Hing and. Coe a 7 rah winter 
a aeen v5 rah 

Prison ae ae i Brass 


meena well, i and was Cttired 1 ine ales 


Salman with . tadb tele T yeoleoe. hat icime! 


A magni 

0 WAS noon over their Majesties’ ane 
Ma. Matas has secopted a.commiasion to 
Pp jpostali of Sir Moses ‘Montefiore, 
bane will be exhibited at the Royal Academy 

oAmang ber = noteworthy 
will be ‘Miss Mary: paleasins 
whiah Goan cen in parcet er at ‘ork pa 
Amonesnthe:in 

for ra aa ope one 


Peek, eldgst, gon, and rear ie i any Fes 
aie 


peng are i 


Midlotor ‘who was SirHenry’ 
representation | of, 


8 death: ree 

igs thet had been 

idies in 

ing. ° ae ‘the severe iil. 

ness of some months since whem h' was des- 
paired of, but this last oat was only ofa few 
davs? deration, ‘Besides. Ss, 


Dt el anenteg pe 


e838; af 
he» Countess: ef 1 vw xand Lady 
Horton. 

Laex, Nenzucots, has been presented . bya 
number of Ft nga with a. ng t of 
Se ig Psat Be painted by ‘Mr. 

esentation wes.amade at 
ao i ee tel subscribers, all per- 
sonal friends, met Sir Stafford and “Lady 
Northeete.et .dinner. ;Sic John ; Duckworth 
made: e presentation, ard | Sir Stafford ,.on be- 
nit Pannen Mate, to Bift, 
‘am manriage .of :M. 2, sare 

Minteree with Mes. oGyrard Leig 
Hoo, topk plape in the prixate, aAniod lhe that 
mansion. in the mos’ q aiet, manner pessible, 

bein g.-performed ‘by’ 


P., weathe 
in 1870, ania by whom she 
has a family, having been married in 1843, 
In 1872 -she-married J. G. Leigh, Esq., who 
died in 1875. M. Falbe and his bride left 
Lutan‘Hoo «fhe odey “after tieir « age for 
Paris, “add will spend « ‘skort e on the 
Continent. 
Pux!Polosancy :‘Drossi Ball, which too 
place at Brighton’ recently, was attended , 
nearly 700 of the élite of aw there. The 
Payikion. sas. decorated mith Bowers, ide,, for 
the: cogagion, (mad) the electric! light added 
brillianey’ -to.the fe. Many visitors of dis. 
tinction were present, and wore dresses which 
Wee, mope-these were that 
of Lady 4 Miss Pyle. Pheformer, 
ag Moonlight, ” had on a robe de bal of moon- 
light satin and net, richly trimmed with a 
profasion tf the “eamie “edtourtd’ bets, Jace, 
and ribbon, elegantly arranged. The latter 
lady, ag ‘‘Rouge et Noir,” wore a dress of 
c vines SS ae satin, elaborately decorated 
Wi. Bg 2 shee.and 
atookipi Pork if gan dehee rnd .a 
baton brought from Monts Came,” 





STATIS TICS. 


Lerr 1m rign*Ox8. No fewer than 18,659 
articles found in hangoms and. four-wheelers 
were handed.over tothe :poliae,authorities last 
year. “In some imstances the articles found 
were of considerable value, one heing priced at 
£1,000, Another, a diamond, was valued at 
£500, and'there was also a roll of bank-notes 
totalling £800. Tape antance three £50 notes 

were handed ewbman,.and as, they 
were not claimed am were eventually handed 
bavtk'tohim, 

Tun German Anur.—<It ie: estimated that 
Germany can ‘almost tmmmediately mobilize an 
army of thirty-eight ba pear ees Bou my 


niilkion; four eemias sna oh came 
twenty-seven’ thongand pi lane 
one three hupdned wanhaeda) dome 
ol ier rae 
ie, gre: prov a in 
readiness in the: +0. sab 
mpine ‘ot aetipas severve 
as 0 e 
numbering one ‘hun 
men; the depét reserves .. the first class, 
numbering two hundred and twenty thousand 
men; one contingent of recruits, one-year 
volanteers, vol 8, under twenty years, and 
ten contingents ndsiurm ; whieb u 
a grand total of two million, eight bund red and 
thirty thousand ‘trained ‘men, commanded by 
officers who have fought some of the greatest 
battles of the century, amd. have never tured 
their backs upon’ the-enemy. 





GEMS. 


7 
To snffer through these we, love is ten. times 
worse than to suffer oureélyes. 


Ovg happiness and misery are trusted to our | & 


conduct, and: madeto, depend. mpom ih. 

Hz who can conceal ater than 
he who can pret nbn me eP 

Fatsznoop always endeavours to copy the 
mien and attitude of truth. 

He is not likely:to‘be:a true man who is 
false to God. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
. solid heads, 





Prcrrep'CaBBacr. ~“SHleot 
cut them ipto fine slices, wash, ¢ 
ajar, and — — ae aden 5: 
sold then drain was a ‘and season sith 
grated hovered, galt, black and FORDERDS 
strong ee inane 


cinnamon, hale ; over - 
Seas SanowicHes. — ent ;yeur 
either ef the Se a3 (ly 

Blanch —¥ split some sweet. almonds, 
stipx ‘them nie cake, at lege. and 
regular intervala, »§ Boahh “She: ‘the uote an. B 
rinkh 


brown ; spr saint was 

loaf pager Dish.on.a.f 

border of treated estar (2) ( _ ch ye — 

thickly wiih rie caer ar axbins. The 
CRly With w hae ing 

grains are coloured, by mailing ae hem. shy 

whe Selee-ts meat ovsi “0 or 

ag e drie Or ae tly a eR ane 

Palanan 


Hevias,A% ab in 
7 eolgused'4 phe fe ‘4f pre- 
peeing ‘the sugar. 
with a little coc 
ane be by by taking the sponge page ooke =. ‘t 
jhus, divides Sens * OBA Puede with 
Gotthe ‘tomauicoer'4 tio ater eo 8, wer 
each will ORS ours lk 


Angelica,.c 


garnish ra cores PF 
a 8 it solution nope gom .geabic pty 
eprinkled with white sugar grains, 


wre 


win,, veal ye 
stand: till 


a fifty house Co. 


and | e etee 





MISCELLANBOUB, 


Ovr brains are seventy-year clocks. Tho 
angel of life-winds them up onee for all, then 
closes the case and gives the key into'the hand 
of the angel of the resurrection. ia Aa 


‘Nearty all the Prime Ministers. of Zagland 
reached a panne age. before. they attained, to 
the honour. ne was.59 when he 
first held the: velitiee. Lord Beacons field:-was 
63; Lord Palmerston» 70,.Lord Derby 52, Bir 
Robert Peél 53, the Doke of Wellington 6, 
and Earl Rassell 53. “In strikingcontrast with 
these veterans appears, the youthfyl Pitt, who 
became Prime ter bafore he had .cam- 
pleted bis twenty fifth year. 


PON ym to the Fisheries Exhibition may have 
the different Courts boardsset up. by 

wn Dreadnought Seamen's Hospital 

at at Grovention: detailing in various languages 
the number of sailors: which each country had 
sent to the ‘Hospital since its establishment in 
1925, and the patients, treated. during 1882. 
ollecting-bexes jin; the shape ef the old ship 
were attached, and daring the BKxhibition 
ie £386. were qontributed by: this means. 
The amount ¢eollected in the varigus > age was 


= always pr eto the number of the 
doelse up cial ontivea treated, for the largest cgn- 


tbat me came from Denmark, Japan, and the 

ettlemants. This plainly idlaetrates 
| ete character of seotwenkcoeoried 
on, bat unfortunately the Hospital sadly needs 
funds, and has* been obliged tv borrow £1,000 
to meet current expenses. 


‘ ‘Par’ Norwse1axn Ssow Sxarss.—The Norwe- 
gian snow skates. must pot be.confased with 
the | which, axe much broader and 
used in a qaite different way. ‘Tae Norwe- 
ian. snow skates are made entirely of wood ; 
theirjlengttis about ol eight feet, and their breadth 
three inches to,foar inches, the forepart being 
a little pointed and curved rad, nape ty he under 
side .is;wery amaoth, sometimes with a little 
groove planed ateng the middle, ‘Some people 
use’ them tightty’ fastened to the feet ; others 
only put the forepart of the foot through a 
withy band fas to the skate, which enables 
them Do am wfnom it ym case ofa 
fadi. ‘different: ‘parts of the country have 
their pe shape pf snow skates, either a little 
“ge 4g or broa op shorter or danger Miya k 

y the necessity a. the snow skates ane 
ean explain the cabal ccpentsonn at which 
the . ian \: arrive. -In order: to 
sider of Hit ll: Hen a ship agninet the wicd, 

es a ship.agai wind, 
digg .on.the suriage of thasnow, and never 


| lifting his feet from the.ground, except: when 


making asidetarn, or hegooesatraight up, liftin 
ye over ‘the ofher. A st 

sot with pas th hands, 
ig 


ight ise athe’ fil So aa 
ri a’ for r egepoipe oF 
matches is Often ‘hundreds of feet high and 


'| pretty steep, of eounse, acoording to the ability 


of cletean igre Let as cage comeernee:t the 
ra few steps the spaed soon in- 
creases..s0 much that a ee hardly breathe, 
and adi yenr en eae — or em on 
ants. “In the lower par 
Mintehe news acceleration prodyces &. pete hid ncg 
may ng oe be compared wit that of an 
big u feel sympioms cf 
an. pry loss. of ce, yOu Mast Vac 
oth staff, ‘phiab will partly retead the speed. 
oo it youupe the staff ns the -you ave called 
“shaff-rider,”” and pot, considered, 98.0 gaod 
euiher! ;, therefore, people, avoid it,as.m voh.ss 
possible,. wifhenit ve Sieenave ‘tua os 
the most difficult 8. eTe, are n. drops 
on the sides Of the bill, either from ivllowing 
ite eatline, or caused by snow rifts. 
When 'the-ranner eomes to one of these he bss 


es to, pose a i sétial voyage, and: ithe moaba 
oment is pea ney os 


re stidifficnlt 
| 7a e gronad Leon 
asi it.tis: Seat ae ehanee ‘whether be-witl 
| Idnd-on his'feet or mike a ceries of suwersanits 
and bs buried in the snow. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Datsy R.—The 18th June, 1815, came on a Sunday. 


Cara.—The numbers for 1870 will be sent post paid 
for 5s. 2d. 

C. C. R.—Under the circumstances detailed the wife 
could sue her husband for desertion. 


F. R.—Termtnus is the singular, termini is the plural. 
Asa railway can hardly have more than one northern 
terminus, it would be wrong to use the plural. 


A O. R.—The English sentence, ‘‘ Yours now and 
always,” translated ‘Tato Italian would read, ‘‘ Vostro 
adesao ¢ per sempre ;” in Spanish, “ Vuestro por alora y 
siempre.” 

B. D.—If the young gentleman does not choose to 
take advantage of your invitation to call, it would be 
very wrong, and overstepping the bounds of maidenly 
decorum, for you to press him to do so, 


8. M.—Paregoric consists of an alcoholic solution of 
opium, benzoic acid, camphor, and ofl of anise, every 
fluid ounce containing two grains each of opium and 
benzoic acid, and a grain and a half of camphor, 

W. J. R.—It would be an impossibility for us to give 

u instructions in oil ting in this limited space. 
it is an art that can acq only under proper 
tuition, and the lessons will cost you both money and 
time before a proper amount of proficiency is gained. 

R. 8.—The natural inference would be that the young 
lad. be aoe her refusal to the young man referred to, 
~~ | ed him to renew his attentions. The ‘' young 
man in a distant town ” would — in annulling 
the contract of marriage between them. 


“ Wanvtnc Inrormation.”—Sulphur being a purifier, 
brewers often ee solution of sulphurous acid to 
wash out their beer birrels. Sulphur is also burned in 
old cider barrels to purify them. We know of no other 
use to which brewers put it. 


Cc. B. L.—I. Not being of age we would advise you 
before taking any decisive steps, to consult a lawyer on 
the subject of your grievances. 2. The translation is 
“Study and Labour.” 3. The letter you describe is 
simply an abbreviation of the word recipe. 4. Fair. 

Coxxy G,—1. His purpose is to get upa flirtation, 
which on any married lady's part is reprehensible. 
2. It is very questionable. 3. and 4. She would be 
justified in tenabing the engagement. 5. Any polite 


phrase would be in accordance with etiquette. 


P. B. D.—The young, lady must assume that the 
pr ny ed is carried on for meré friendship’s sake, 
until her friend gives her reason to believe that his 
feelings for her are deeper and stronger than those of a 
mere friend. It would be very indelicate and improper 
for her to ask her correspondent what his object is in 
writing. 

Litty.—To raise hyacinths in the winter place the 
bulbs in glasses or earth, and set them in a dark closet 
to sprout. If glasses are used, the water should not be 
higher than one inch below the bulb, until the roots 
have reached it, when the glasses should be filled up, 
a piece of charcoal put in the water, and the plants set 
in the sun to grow. 


Cora.—1. The date of the death of the Siamese twins 
was January 17, 1874. Their age at the time of death 
was 63 years. 2. The discovery of chloroform as an 
anesthetic agent was first announced in 1882, b: 
Doctor Samuel Guthrie, of Sackett’s Harbour, N.Y. 
8. Stephen Decatur did not die a natu: death, being 
killed in a duel with Commodore Janies Barron, at 
Bladensburg, March 22, 1820. 

Mosicat Dicx.—Antonius Stradivarius stands con- 
fessed as the greatest of all the violin makers. His 
workmanship, we are told, was absolute perfection, and 
his varnish rich, brilliant, and a dark 
auburn colour, but sometimes red or reddish brown. 
The wood that he used was selected with the utmost 
care, both for vibratory power and beauty of grain. 


W. N.—Do not allow the young gentleman to mono” 
polize all your attention, and if he really does return 
— affection, he will be likely to overcome his bash- 

Iness sufficiently to make an explanation of the state 
of his feelings when he finds that others desire your 
society as well as himself, If, on the other hand, he 
cares less for you than you think, you will bear your 
disappointment much better when you have some one 
else on whom to fall back. 


8. J. B—The following is an easy way to make 
tracing paper: Lay op-n a quire of large sized paper. 
and apply with a fine brush (a painter's tool 
serving the purpose well) a coat of varnish, composed of 
equal parts Canada balsam and oil of turpentine io the 
upper side of the first sheet ; then hang it on a line, and 
repeat the operation on the other sheets. If not suffi- 
ciently transparent, a second coat of the varnish should 
be applied as soon as the first has become dry. 


Ervestine.—If there was any engagement at all with 
the first young man, whom you luved to distraction, he 
has himself broken it off. You need not, therefore, feel 
any om on that point, if you are at all inclined to 
try and love the other pai. From the tenour of 
your letter one is inclined to think you are a fickle 
young lady, and that if you really love to distraction, as 
euiews, aot net tae yon Beg yg tes it. Per- 

ps gentleman No, 1 recognized ‘act wh 
ceased te visit you. aon 





D. F.—Brussels carpets are made of linen and 
worsted, but onty the worsted shows on the upper side. 
The under part looks like a coarse linen cloth. The 
worsted yarns are woven like velvet over wires which 
are laid across the warp from one side t» the other. 
These wires are 
worsted — stand 
ee he surface of all 
of rows of little loops, of which 
times more than three hundred in a yard. 


Carotrnge.—1. The folle 
russe 


eee welbennd Wes tenon 

cream 8 
of and flavoured with two 

or other extract) to a stiff froth. Then fi'l the moulds, 

ae ieee Gee a Sees ee ae 

until needed. 2. There is no help forit, In the 

of Longfellow you must “Suffer and be strong.” 


place selected Acta, now Port Eacooe, Sout thirty 
miles wart wens af ue gulf of Darien. settlement 
was subsequently abandoned. 


“IT 18 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


Th "tis better to take the right path at once 
At outset, my friend, 

When the heart is stout and the coascience clear. 

Yet, “‘ tis never too late to mend.” 


The sun shines alike on the good and bad, 
Still waters the weeds, as it dose the 
waters the as it 6 flowers, 
All the long, bright summer through. 


Now, if you're resolved to desert the wrong, 
And the right and the true defen 

Then buckle armour strong and t, 
For, “tis never too late to mend.” 


The tenderest of your eager heart, 
Whatever that hope may be, 

If it have not right for its corner-stone, 
Is a hope forlorn to thee. 


Ob! shrink not from the resolve, 
Oh! look not back, my d, 

With a failing heart and trembling hand, 
For, “ ’tis never too late to mend.” 


M. A. K. 


W. R D.—1. Wilton or moquette carpets are made 
like Brussels, but they are woven over a wire with a 
groove on the top instead of a round one. The wire is 
re ake in the coh ape but Fs out by 

wing a sharp knife e groove, separates 
all the loops, and stand up and make what is called 
a pile, like the th: in velvet. The pile is afterwards 
sheared so as to make a smooth, level nap. 2. La yee’ 
and velvet pile carpets are imftations of Brussels an 
Wilton, but are cheaper, and do not wear so long. 


J. B.—1. Unmarried ladies may prefix miss to their 
names if they see fit; married ladies should al 
prefix Mrs. 2. The visiting card of a 
usually gives her husband’s name, with the title 

+“ Bell,” instead of “ 


ction 
im; to be known 
A lady in that case uently gives her maiden name in 
full, as “ Laura Henderson Gibson.” 


Dick B.—The first thing for to do wouid be to 
have a frank and affectionate talk with the young lady 
on the subject. It may be that the young man—her 
brother’s intimate friend—is wholly innocent of the 

made st him on mere rumour. It would 


simply 

him, and wan os oe, ving 
coolly towards him. fog ove her, and if she 
also you, it would be foolish for you to break the 
engagement as the case now stands. 


Sropiovus Yours.—You must bide your time, watch 
your A mtemey my and take any situation as teacher 
that come in your way. Sometimes a teacher is 
wanted for a few weeks to the of some one 
who hye or seers pee If such a chance 
occurs for you, seize upon jo your very 
Or ifany temporary or He! iqmmnabieea situation ts 
- time, hile waiting for ~ een i a 
mean w an x no’ 
spend your leisure in or ‘Teptning. Bat study 

more and more in all the 





C. M.—1. A good book would be an appropriate pre- 
sent. 2. On the plate, of course. 3, Ask for a glass of 
water if you are not a tea drinker. 


F. M.—May 8, 1862, came on a Thursday. 2. Consult 
a immediately concero the trouble of 
which you write. 2. It is very dou if your eye- 
sight can be strengthened by any artificial appliances, 
although the use of of a suitable power may 
remedy the evil to a 


R, 8.—The verses which you enclose show that’ you 
have an ear for rhythm, and some sense for the 
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like yours. 


aniline of the shade desired in a small m noe oe 
having a tin or brass kettle filled with mod y hot 
water, dip the colour in and rub the out. 
Then jerse the articles to be and in_a short 
time they are done. Care must be this pro- 
cess, as dye is absorbed ee 
occur in many instances. No fixing mixture is required, 
‘bh the colour is improved the 
out of strong soapsuds before pu them in the dye. 


Ts UEP-G8 pais BAR yeas ese bene aes 
on marrying the lady, even though she 
your senior, {do so, The excess in her sand aot 
Seay Peeve oe ae ae most in- 
terested to make it such, as you are both at the 
spriet Clegnttion 204 satel It is an exception to 
the rule, Cpe aged pe: dictates, that the gentle- 
man shall be the or of matrimonial 
Odes; th Colts eeh't) Gag Se bie oneeee eee 
pode meyer yon ge try tegen wife's 
r and support, and that the couple may grow 
old together, 


G. M. 8.—To make paper-hangers’ beat up four 
pownes of good white wheat-flour (well-sifted peevirably) 
sufficient cold water to form a stiff batter. Beat it 
well in order to take out all lumps, and then add enough 
cold. water to make the mixture of the consistency of 
pudding batter. To this add about two ounces of well- 
nded alum. Pour gently and quickly over the batter 
water, stirring apg at the same time, and 
when it is seen to lose the white colour of the flour it is 
cooked and ready. Do not use it, however, while hot, 
but yee top 4 cool, ee mys fod re of cold water 
over prevent a 5 
auing, toe past should be thinned by the adaition o 
cold water. 


D. anv E.—1. That well-known article ‘of food called 
has been known since the fourteenth cen- 

tury, bray Be Fron eee tat ak ae od 
composed of rye dough, kneaded ginger and other 
spices, and honey or sugar. It is said to have been in- 
troduced into England du _the reign of Hemry IV. 
2. is no known me of removing birthmarks, 
except by surgical operation, not always successful. 
3. To preserve the teeth they should be cleaned night 
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Aut Back Nowsers, Parts and Votvmss are in t 
and may be had of all booksellers. pe 


ley ter ~ Double = = and 257, pect yg 
price One Shilling ; = , One Shilling and Four- 
pence. Also Vol. XLI., bound in cloth, 4s, 6d. 


At. Lerrers To st ADDRESSED TO THE HprToR oF 
“ Lowpom Reaves,” $34, Strand, W.0. 
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